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A LABORATORY STUDY OF 
BEHAVIORAL CONTAGION 


DANIEL GROSSER, NORMAN POLANSKY, AND 
RONALD LIPPITT 





The present experiments are two of a series of studies on the problem 
of behavioral contagion in group situations.! By behavioral contagion we 
mean a social interaction in which a “ recipient’s” behavior changes to 
become “more like” that of another person, and where this change 
has occurred in a social interaction in which the “ initiator” (other 
person) has not communicated intent to influence the behavior of the 
recipient. 

A field study of this phenomenon in groups of disturbed children in 
summer camps has been described in a previous paper.2 A relationship 
was found between frequency of being a contagion initiator, that is 
the child whose behavior is “picked up”, and prestige position in 
the group. This was true in the general run of group situations in the 
camp. 

In experiments with some of the same groups of children, however, it 
. was also found that if one produces similar frustrated needs in all children 
in the situation, and a necessity for exercising restraint against expression 
of this need, then the factor of group prestige becomes of less importance 
than the factor of individual “‘ impulsiveness ”’ in predicting who will be 
the initiator. The impulsive child, by his greater readiness to break through 
social restraints, is more likely to act in ways which result in changes in 
readiness to act on the part of the other children present in the situation. 
The variable of impulsiveness as a personality characteristic seems of greater 
weight in this type of situation than any aspects of enduring group structure 
or interpersonal relationships. The first of the two experiments reported 





1 This research program is at the School of Public Affairs and Social Work, Wayne University, and is 
supported by a grant from the U.S. Public Health Service, under the Mental Hygiene Act. Dr. Redl 
(of the School) and Dr. Lippitt (of the Research Center for Group Dynamics, Univ. of Mich.) are 
Principal Investigators; Mr. Polansky, Project Director. 

® Norman Polansky, Ronald Lippitt, and Fritz Redl, ‘‘ An Investigation of Behavioral Contagion in 
Groups”, Human Relations, 1950, 3, 319-348. 
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here is concerned with the question of whether the mere readiness to act 
(relatively independently of relationship between the initiator and recipient) 
can suffice to explain the ability of the impulsive children to be initiators 
in this situation. There was, of course, the prior methodological question 
of whether a situation dynamically similar to the less controlled field 
experiment could be produced under more rigid conditions in the laboratory. 
The second experiment attempts to explore more thoroughly the specific 
mechanisms by which contagion occurs. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


There are many theories to explain the imitative behavior we have 
labelled “ behavioral contagion”. In fact, our choice of an older term out 
of the sociological literature is motivated, in part, by our recognition of the 
existing confusions regarding the term “imitation”, and the fact that so 
many different notions of causation have been applied to it, such as circular- 
reflex theory, instinctivist theory, and learning theory. Perhaps the out- 
standing empirical contributions to this problem area have been the work 
of F. H. Allport * on co-acting groups and the experiments of Miller and 
Dollard‘ on imitation as a learned phenomenon. 

The particular systematic perspective of these experiments has developed 
from a field-theoretical interest in the dynamics of social influence and the 
psychology of social perception. Insights in formulating this problem 
systematically have come from Redl’s® initial conceptualization of this 
problem as a clinical phenomenon. 

In any concrete situation there are, of course, many factors present which 
are necessary for the prediction of any particular behavior. A major 
variable, for example, is that of the valence, or attractiveness of the activity. 
The valence of the activity may be too low to overcome even low negative 
forces due to fear of consequences or it may be so high 4s to overcome any 
but a certain expectation of severe punishment.® Further, perception and 
resultant behavior should be affected by the relationship between a co-acting 

air. 
In looking at the question of why the recipient picks up the behavior 
of the initiator, we can analyse the situation in terms of the variety of 
functions which the initiator serves for the recipient. 

1. In many situations the most relevant dynamic is the enduring inter- 





*F. H. Allport, Social Psychology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

*N. Miller and J. Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1941. 

5 Fritz Redl: ‘“ Group Emotional Leadership’, Psychiatry, 1942, 5, 573-596. 

* From this it is obvious that in attempting to show changes in behavior experimentally, it is only 
within certain limits—in terms of absolute and relative strengths of the positive and negative valences— 
that one may expect a manipulation of the behavior of the ‘* other” 
behavior of subjects. 


to produce differences in the 
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personal relationship between the two.’ This is an extremely important 
area on which we have previously presented some data and preliminary 
theorizing. This variable is not, however, the central concern of these 
two experiments. 

2. In other situations the most relevant dynamic is the function of the 
initiatory act itself as a stimulus for the recipient. There are a variety of 
functions which the initiatory act can serve : 

a. In a situation where the recipient has a clearly perceived goal, but 
is unclear about means to this goal, the initiatory act may provide a means 
structure or distinguished path for action. 

b. In a situation where both goal and means are clearly perceived, but 
in which a conflict is present due to restraints against action toward the 
goal, the initiatory act may serve the function of : 


(i) Increasing the attractiveness of the goal through demonstrating 
vividly the need satisfaction present in it. 

(ii) Decreasing the strength of the restraints. It is with this latter 
dynamic that we are primarily concerned in these experiments. 


Redl originally conceptualized the process by which restraints are 
weakened as one in which responsibility for the act is projected on to the 
initiator, after the recipient has acted. This explains how resultant guilt 
is handled, but does not encompass the process in which the decision to act 
occurs. Analysis of the mechanism seems to reveal a series of stages in 
the process. We postulate that the underlying meaning of “ projection ” 
in this situation involves the following : 

1. A person faced with a situation which he perceived to be identical 
with that of another person tends to assume that the other has the same 
definition of the situation as he himself does. 

2. For this reason he tends to interpret changes in the behavior of the 
other as signalling changes in the definition of the situation by the 
other. 

3. Where the situation is experienced as one of conflict (e.g. a goal vs. 
the restraint of negative consequences), action by the other is perceived 
as representing the other’s solution to the parallel problem situation. 

4. Where the conflict is of a particular type characterized by ambiguity 
as to the consequences of acting, the initiatory act of the other may be 
perceived as signalling an appraisal of “‘ no serious consequences” for this 
type of solution.® Under such conditions, the judgment of the recipient 
may be particularly influenceable by the perceived judgment of the initiator, 
due to the absence of other criteria. 





7 For er x that the initiator had been experienced previously as a successful, or safe, problem- 
solver. Miller and Dollard, op. cit., Ch. XI. 

* Fritz Redl, op. cit. 

* It is most likely to be perceived in this way if the manner of acting also indicates a feeling of confidence. 
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EXPERIMENT I. 
THE EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF CONTAGION 


A. PURPOSE 


The first experiment was intended to test whether one of the basic 
hypotheses about the dynamics of contagion was valid. This hypothesis, 
as then developed, was merely that : Where two individuals are in a parallel 
situation where they have the same need, and where they are maintainin 
restraint against expression of the need, if one individual shows himself as 
willing to break the restraints, the other will also. Such a formulation 
exists in many of the theories explaining “ collective behavior” in crowd 
and mob situations. This formulation might also explain the initiation 
ability of our impulsive children. The first important task was to see 
whether we could develop an experimental situation containing these 
elements. 


B. METHOD 
1. Design 


Two contrasting conditions were compared: a. An experimental con- 
dition, in which one child “ broke through ”’ restraint in a predetermined 
fashion ; b. A control condition, in which this did not occur. In order to 
maintain adequate control over the behavior of the “ other child”, one 
child was always a paid confederate of the investigators, trained to behave 
in a certain way in the situation. The major variable introduced, then, 
was the behavior of the Collaborator, with subjects being assigned to either 
of the conditions by chance. 


2. Subjects 


Subjects for this experiment were boys in the age-range twelve to 
fourteen, recruited as volunteers from the Detroit Public Schools.41 The 
interpretation given them was that we were interested in the activity- 
interests of boys, in connection with our work in training club leaders, and 
were asking them to come to a special room to try out some typical club 
activities and give us their opinions about them. Since it would take an 
hour out of their free time, we were offering to pay them fifty cents for 
helping us. 

No subjects were recruited from the school attended by our Collaborators. 
Thus, we hoped to negate any factors which might have been introduced 
by previous relationship, and also facilitate our successful concealment -of 





10 This child will be referred to as our “‘ Collaborator”. 

11 We should like to express our appreciation to the Board of Education of the City of Detroit for 
providing facilities for recruitment, and for the understanding interest of its staff in our work. Especial 
thanks are due to Dr. Arnold Meier, of the Bureau of Instructional Research. 
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the fact that Collaborators were, of course, repeatedly members of par- 
ticipating pairs.1? 


3. Procedure 


The subject was brought to the room in company with a Collaborator 
whom he saw for the first time in the waiting room, and the Experimenter 
talked with both boys together. They were told we were interested in 
observing boys in a “ throwing game”, and a “ finger activity”, and asked 
to do their best in trying out each. In response to a question planted with 
the Collaborator, the Experimenter assured them they would get paid for 
having come, regardless of their success in the activities. 

The first activity to be tried out was a “throwing game ”—playing 
baseball with darts. Subject and Collaborator played this separately, and 
at right angles to each other, with no communication deriving from the 
nature of the activity. Under the guise of helping the subject learn the 
game, the Experimenter tried to rouse enthusiasm for it by excitedly keep- 
ing score for the subject and Collaborator (alternating between the two). 
After about eight minutes of this, and at a point where the subject seemed 
highly motivated, the Experimenter interrupted to say that it was time for 
the next activity. The Collaborator asked, then, whether they would be 
permitted to return to the dart game, and received a hopeful but ambiguous 
reply. 

P The boys were then seated opposite each other across a five-foot table, 
bisected by an eight-inch cardboard screen. This, they were told, was to 
be the “ finger-activity ”, which was not unlike “ what fellows often do in 
school and groups”. The activity, for the subject, consisted in filling 
designated lines on graph paper with figure eights. These were to be made 
in such a way that all four sides of each of two perpendicular cells were 
touched by each figure. In attempt to eliminate any competition the 
Collaborator was simultaneously to be making figure “‘ S’s””—on graph 
paper casually shown to the subject to be different in size and color. We 
said that although we had some idea of how long adults could continue 
this without their fingers becoming tired, we had no idea how long it 
would be for boys their age. It seemed to take longer for some than for 
others. We asked them to work rapidly, and without stopping, as long as 
they possibly could. To help them keep track of how their fingers were 
feeling, they were not to talk during this period. After checking to see 
that each boy knew what he was to do, the Experimenter then dramatically 
started them, and sat watching them for two minutes. 

At the end of this time, the Experimenter remarked that they seemed 
to “ be doing all right”. Since he had other work, he would leave them 
for atime. He asked the Collaborator (facing the door) to latch it behind 





12 Our Collaborators in these experiments were: Billy Hooey, Allan Kotin, Joseph Obey, Robert 
Pankowsky, and Michael Lavan. 
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him from the inside as he left, to prevent their being interrupted by “‘ other 
people in the building”. Remarking that pencils and a sharpener were 
available, he left the room. 

The Experimenter then joined his observers behind a one-way vision 
screen (visible only as a large mirror in the room). With all but the first 
ten subjects, it was at this point that the Experimenter first learned whether 
this was to be an “‘ experimental ” or a “ control” case. The Collaborator 
did not know until he received—or failed to receive—a signal for his 
first cue. 

The rules governing the behavior of the Collaborator were as follows : 
He was not to initiate conversations, but could reply in a way consistent 
with ordinary good manners among boys. He was to work steadily. By 
furtively checking on the subject’s progress, he was to remain approximately 
even with the subject (upper skill limits could always be raised by lowering 

uality—only quantity was visible at the distance). His only departures 
tes work. were to be in response to a signal from the Experimenter. 

Signals were given from the observation booth by making a clicking 
noise against a steam pipe connecting to the experimental room. These 
sounded like noises often heard in radiators. Signals were at three-minute 
intervals, starting with the 9th minute. In response to these cues, the 
Collaborator would initiate the following acts : 


Cue1: (9th minute) Collaborator rises silently, gets a new pencil, and 
returns to his seat and to work. 

Cue 2: (12th minute) Collaborator stops work, holds both hands out 
before him, and vigorously flexes his fingers ten times. He 
returns immediately to work. 

Cue 3: (15th minute) Collaborator goes over, sharpens his pencil, and 
returns to his seat and to work. 

Cue 4: (18th minute) Collaborator leans back in his chair with a 
stretching movement of his arms, makes grunt-groaning fatigue 
noises. Returns to work. ' 

Cue 5: (21st minute) Collaborator leaves his chair, goes and stares out 
of window, wanders around room a moment, tosses a few darts 
into dart-board, and then returns to work. 

Cue 6: (24th minute) Collaborator rises saying, “ That’s enough for 
me !”’, leaves the work, and throws darts while talking autisti- 
cally about his game until the Experimenter knocks to re-enter 
the room (28th minute). 


In the control cases, the Collaborator merely worked steadily during 
the whole period. 


4. Data Collected 
Data were collected by two observers, one of whom used a precate- 
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gorized instrument for checking restless movements, etc. ; the other, a 
trained child-welfare worker, recorded a running protocol of all the subjects’ 
behavior, dictating this into an Audograph recording machine as it occurred, 
in the manner of a sports announcer.!* The coding analysis of these 
recordings constitutes the main source of data in this experiment. 


C. RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT I 


1. The results of this experiment support the theory on which it was 
based. In Table A is given the proportion of children, in each group of 
cases, showing the various specific behaviors produced (initiated by the 
Collaborators in the Experimental groups) at any time during the 
experiment. 


TABLE A 
CUE-BEHAVIORS SHOWN BY SUBJECTS 








Experimental Control P. of 
Cue Number of Per Number of Per N a « 
Children Cent Children Cent o Diff 
ek. 30% I 7% ‘07 
2.. Wiggle Fingers .. ee 65% 4 25% “02 
3. Sharpen Pencil .. Reet 48% 3 19% 06 
4. Lean and Stretch ele tl 35% 2 12% “II 
5. Walk Around .. sie 8 35% I ™% “04 
6. Return to Darts eae 39% I 71% “02 
N = 23 N = 16 





* Fisher’s Exact Test, one tail of the distribution. 


Treating the total situation as a single, complex stimulus, there appears 
to have been a greater likelihood of the subjects’ showing these particular 
behaviors in the situation in which the Collaborator showed them, than in 
that in which he did not. An examination of the data shows that all but 
a few of the cue-behaviors shown by experimental cases occurred after 
the Collaborator had given them. Those preceding the Collaborator’s 
cues occur in about the same frequency as they do in the control cases. 
The differences, therefore, appear to have been produced experimentally. 

On a variety of measures (e.g. behavior of showing interest in the 
Collaborator, amount of talking, amount of restless movement, etc.) there 
were no differences between the control and experimental groups in the 
period prior to the first “cue” by the Collaborator. 

2. Our aim in this experiment was to produce a situation in which forces 
“to go on working”, and forces to “stop working’ would both be 
present. What objective evidence is there that such forces existed ? 





18 Our observers were Grace Hilford Polansky and Joseph Maasling. 
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a. Was there a force to go on working? We believe that in practically 
all cases there was.’ Records on the subjects, as estimated on a minute- 
to-minute basis by the non-protocol observer show that, for the control 
cases, an average of 80% of the time was spent in work ; for the Experi- 
mental cases, an average of 77%. For the period prior to the first cue, 


FIG. | - INDICES OF TENSION AND" LEAVING 


THE FIELD" BEHAVIOR IN EXPERIMENTAL 
SITUATION (CONTROL CASES ONLY) 
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the Control cases spent slightly more time “‘ out of the field” ; difference 
between means is only :2 minutes, significant at the -31 level, by t-test. 
For the period following the first cue, the Experimentals spent slightly 
more time “ out of the field”, of course ; difference between means being 
‘8 minute, significant at the -22 level, by t-test. Eighty-six (86) per cent 
of all cue-behaviors were followed by an immediate return to work. We 
regard it as virtually impossible to sort out, in this study, what part of this 





14 Two boys quit prior to the time of the first cue ; for them this force must have been extremely 
weak. Data on these cases are not included, since for them this is simply not the same experiment. 
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force was “own”, and what part “induced”, by the Experimenter. 
There were clear clinical indications of both types of motivation. 

b. Was there a force to stop working ? An attempt was made to pro- 
duce this in two ways: (i) By making the task situation a satiating one, 
which would become increasingly negative in valence for the subjects ; 
(ii) By attempting to produce an uncompleted task tension for the dart 
throwing. 

The measure of the negative valence was a running count of “ restless 
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FIG. 2 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIELD SITUATION 


AT THE TIME THE COLLABORATOR “WIGGLES 
FINGERS “ 


movements”, made by the non-protocol observer. These were to be 
shiftings, squirmings, fidgetings, which might offer a behavioral indication 
of the discomfort involved. There was also the measure of the amount 
of time spent in work, out of each minute. The behavior of the Control 
group may be taken as representative of the underlying force situation, 
since neither of these measures is very applicable where gross breaks in the 
activity are occurring. In Figure 1 are presented the curves for the Control 
group on each of these dimensions, averaged over the group of sixteen, 
in three-minute intervals (the tails, with two-minute periods, have been 
proportionately corrected). 

The drop in relative frequency of restless movements in the last five 
minutes in the situation appears to us to have been related to an increasin 
grossness of such movements (cf. the sharp rise in Time Out of Field). 
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The curves appear to indicate, in general, a gradual increase in force to 
leave the activity. 

c. Was there a force to return to the dart game? At the end of the 
experiment the Experimenter removed the Collaborator from the room, 
ostensibly to interview him in private (actually, to get him out of the way 
to prevent discovery of his meeting the next subject). At this point, he 
told the subject he could spend his time in the room in any way he wished. 
All but one of these subjects resumed the dart-throwing as the Experimenter 
left. This measure of resumption is not as clear cut as we would like 
because of the fact that there was not much else of interest to play with 
in the room. However, it seems highly probable that the specific direction 
of “‘ returning to play with the dart game I only had a chance to get started 
on” existed for all the boys in both groups. As might be expected, no 
boys resumed making 8’s. 

Let us attempt now to summarize, from the various items of data, the 
total field situation for our subjects, in order to interpret the function of 
the initiated cue behavior of our Collaborators. Figure 2 attempts such a 
field construction. 

In the figure above, the subject (P) is in the activity situation (AS) of 
making 8’s. He is motivated by the Experimenter induced force (ifp 1q) 
to direct his efforts toward the induced goal (IG) of making as many 8’s as 
he can. The Experimenter has also created a force against stopping making 
8’s. This is represented dynamically as a restraining force operating on 
the boundary (B) of AS in the direction of AS (rfgas.as). Because of his 
initial interrupted dart game experience, the child is motivated (fp.9q to) 
return to the dart game. This, of course, would mean leaving the activity 
situation and thus taking a step of disobeying the adult (DA) in order to 
enjoy the dart game. We also know from our data that the activity 
situation (AS) acquires increasingly negative valence, setting up a motivation 
to leave the situation (fp 4s) by stopping drawing 8’s. This is different 
from the other two forces in that it has no specific direction toward another 
particular region, but only away from making 8’s. It is counteracted by 
the opposing restraining force (rfgasas) set up by the Experimenter’s 
instructions. 

Then suddenly the Collaborator stops making 8’s, leans back and wiggles 
his fingers in a situation where we are sure that our subject sees him do it. 
Before long, 65% of our subjects do the same. Only 25% of our Control 
group subjects ever show this particular behaviour spontaneously. How 
do we interpret what happened ? 

First, the visualization of such an activity (WF) introduces it into 
the present lifespace of the subject as a possible region of activ- 
i 


‘But this does not explain why the subject should actually be motivated 
to move into this activity region. 
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Because of the current forcefield, the activity region WF represents a 
certain psychological direction (d) for P. 

dWF= d— AS 

But does this mean that the desire to leave the making of 8’s has been 
stronger than the Experimenter’s restraints against leaving work all the time, 
and only needed to be supplied with some direction of activity? Surely 
not, because the Subject would have returned ‘to his dart game. But 
wiggling fingers, sharpening pencil, stretching, etc., do not seem to represent 
a real leaving of the general work situation (WS) although it is a tempor 
leaving of the situation of actively making 8’s (AS). As we have noted, 
there is a resumption of work after these brief interludes. A second con- 
tribution the Collaborator’s act makes to the lifespace of S then is to create 
an activity region (WF) such that 

dWF=d— AS +d—WS 

These three Collaborator act functions—(1) Demonstrating an activity 
region ; (2) which represents an escape from the negative region of making 
8’s; (3) but, ambiguously, still means staying in the work situation and so 
not clearly disobeying the adult—may account for much of the imitative 
behavior. As we have already mentioned, the interviews and observations 
lead us to an interpretation of a fourth function which probably was present 
in most cases. This is the function of actually reducing the strength of 
the restraining influence of the Experimenter's instructions to keep on 
working. 

The actual restraining force is probably determined to some degree by 
three components—(r1) the desire to please the Experimenter, (2) the fear 
of consequences (minimized in this situation by the locked door—but the 
other child is still a potential channel of communication), (3) and the need 
to be approved of by the other child). In this situation we believe that the 
Collaborator’s act served directly to reduce the over-all strength of the 
restraining force (rfg,s.s) by reducing the strength of component 3, and 
perhaps also 2. This fourth function of the Collaborator’s act may have 
been particularly important in inducing 39% of the subjects to leave the 
work situation entirely and resume their dart game. 

From this attempt at a summary, it is clear that we are far from a clear 
untangling of the various components in this type of influence situation. 
At the end of the experiment we were particularly interested in asking 
ourselves the question, “‘ Why weren’t our differences between Experi- 
mentals and Controls even greater than they were? What characteristics 
of the total forcefield made it difficult for the act of the Collaborator to 
overbalance the forces against acting in that direction? Our tentative 
thinking was as follows : 

It is probably incorrect to expect complete success in initiating contagion 
when the measure of contagion is in terms of very specific behaviors, and 
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if these behaviors belong to a very broad range of possible imitative be- 
haviors: Even in the relatively specific learning situations with which 
Miller and Dollard were dealing, effects were measured in terms of an 
either/or, with only two alternatives available to the subjects. This has 
the effect of increasing the appearance of strength of the force with which 
they are dealing. Our results would tend to bring into question the 
generalization of their results to these far more complex situations. 

It is doubtful whether, in this experiment, an over-all shift in the balance 
of forces toward freedom from restraint was effected by the experimental 
manipulation. There are several suggestive lines of evidence for this : 
(i) The relatively small differences in imitative pickup among the specific 
behaviors introduced in sequence ; (ii) The fact that there was so little 
“spread” from a pickup of these behaviors to a readiness to initiate other 
actions in the total situation, e.g. tabulations of amount of initiation of talk- 
ing, getting up from chair, and other forms of barrier-breaking reveal only 
trends in the direction of the Experimental group ; (iii) Interviews held 
with the subjects several weeks after the experiment show substantial agree- 
ment between the Experimentals and the Controls with regard to, “ What 
were the rules you were supposed to follow ?” 

There were several factors which might have operated against getting 
more marked changes in perception: (1) The extent of agreement among 
all the children on what the rules were indicates the rules had relative clarity 
in this situation. There was some ambiguity, of course, introduced by 
our deliberately making the cues conflict-laden with respect to them (e.g. 
getting a new pencil, when you were supposed to keep on working) but 
the effect of this was that the cues, rather than the rules, were ambiguous. 
There is reason to believe that the subjects, in general, were motivated to 
observe the rules, having been placed on their honor in a situation where 
they intended to co-operate when they made the trip to get there. (2) The 
Collaborator’s breakings of the rules were, in some cases, not clearly 
“ breaks ”, and in all but the last one (playing darts) were followed rapidly 
by returning to work. Here was no demonstration of the “ guilt-freedom ” 
of the initiatory act in the sense Redl uses the term.15 The fact that so 
many cue-behaviors of the subjects were followed by returns to work may 
well indicate, as we have suggested above, that the behaviour of the initiator 
acted largely to carve out limited momentary areas of relative safety within 
the context of the work situation. 

A third reason for the heavy weighting of forces against being contaged 
is probably the fact that the activities visualized by the Collaborator’s 
actions were not highly valent activities. Even the dart game could not 


be regarded as representing a very strong “ impulse force”. 





45 Fritz Redl, “‘ The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock Effect’, Searchlights on Delinquency, Inter- 
national Univ. Press, 1949, 315-328. 
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An additional problem of this experimental situation is the problem of 
controlling “ competitiveness ” as a contaminating determinant of imitation. 
There were evidences of spontaneous competitiveness in this situation, 
despite our deliberate efforts to negate it1® Using as a measure of com- 
petitive feeling such behaviors as getting up to look at how much the 
Collaborator had done, asking how much he had done, etc., we found a 
correlation of +54 (significant at -08 level) between competitiveness and 

- specific contageability. The index of contageability used here was a rating 
ased on numbers of subject’s cue-behaviors after the Collaborator had 
shown them. This rating was done on a skeletonized record showing only 
such behaviors, by one of our Principal Investigators who had no other 
knowledge of individual subjects. It seems likely, therefore, that readiness 
to be contaged was partly a symptom of willingness to use the Collaborator 
as a “ measuring stick” for how much work one must do “ to be safe”. 


EXPERIMENT II. BEHAVIORAL CONTAGION AS RELATED 


TO CHANGES IN PERCEPTION 
A. PURPOSE 


Experiment II was designed to explore the hypothesis that behavioral 
contagion may be related to changes in perception of consequences of 
acting, and to study the influence of some of the other variables indicated 
in the theorizing resulting from the first experiment. Specifically, the 
variables studied here in relation to contagion were: (1) The evident 
willingness or unwillingness of the Collaborator to engage in an activity in 
the face of possibly unpleasant consequences. (2) The valence (or attractive- 
ness) of the activity. (3) The friendliness of the relationship between the 
subject and the Collaborator. (4) The probability of unpleasant conse- 
quences from engaging in the activities. 


B. METHOD 


1. Design 


The experimental design called for contrasting situations on each of 
these variables. The complete patterning of the design will be indicated 
graphically following the section on procedure, in which the nature of 
the manipulations will be described. In this case, we established a variety 
of conditions, to which subjects were again assigned by chance. 


2. Subjects 


Subjects were recruited for this experiment in the same manner as for 
Experiment I. 





16 We have, in fact, come to wonder to what extent it is ever entirely avoidable in so-called non- 
competitive, co-acting situations in this culture. 
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3. Procedure 


a. Equipment. Sessions were held in the same room as for the previous 
experiment. In the present experiment, however, the arrangements were 
more elaborate. The following toys were placed on tables around the 
room,’ and in such a way that they were constantly within the subject’s 
field of vision. 


i. A puppet stage, with three puppets. 
ii. Beads, and string for making necklaces (pair). 
iii. Inflated dolls 54 inches in height, and weighted at the bottom so 
that they returned to a vertical position after being punched (pair). 
iv. Pneumatic rifles which shoot ping pong balls (pair). 
v. A jig-saw puzzle. 
vi. A set of six small puzzles which require the manipulator to roll 
balls into various pockets. 
vii. A crane, constructed from an Erector set, with an electric motor 
and reversible-gear arrangement. 


b. Establishing the experimental conditions. In all conditions, the boys were 
brought to the experimental room together, as in the first experiment. 
They were seated side by side with a full view of the various toys, and 
the Experimenter recalled to them the basis on which they had been 
recruited. Everyone would get paid for coming. He told them that we 
would be asking them to try out mostly one kind of activity, but that first 
we would like to ask their opinions of the various activities in the room. 
To prevent their influencing each other, we would take each boy separ- 
ately, while the other boy waited outside. After pretending to have 
difficulty in deciding, the Experimenter then picked the naive subject as 
the boy who would make his choices first, and asked the Collaborator to 
step outside. 

Experimenter then took the subject on a tour of the room, pointing to 
each toy in turn, and making a single statement about each one in a flat 
tone of voice. (e.g. “Here is a puppet stage. It has the three Marx 
brothers. Here are some beads. You can make necklaces with them. 
Here is a crane. It has an electric motor,” etc.) The subject then ranked 
the toys in accordance with how much fun he thought they would be to 
play with. The subject then went out and the Collaborator was called in. 

At this point, the Experimenter opened a sealed list which a colleague 
had prepared, and which indicated the experimental conditions of the 
present case. The Collaborator was then given the specific instructions for 
his part in establishing the particular condition. 

The subject was then recalled to the room, and seated beside the 
Collaborator, as before. The boys were told that they were going to be 





37 Some of these were likely to present difficulties in cooperative play, and in those cases pairs were used. 
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asked to play with a block design set which was shown them.!* They were 
to work as fast as possible, to make the pictured design. Each time a 
design was finished, they were to get two minutes of rest in which they 
could Relax in the best way possible, so that you can do a good job on the next 
design. 

From this point on, the instructions diverged, in accordance with the 
various conditions. These manipulations were as, follows : 

(1) Apparent willingness of the Collaborator to engage in the activities. 
There were two conditions here : a Collaborator-Active and a Collaborator- 
Passive. In the Active condition, the Collaborator arose at the end of each 
work period—signalled by the Experimenter’s saying, “ Now you can 
relax,” and unhesitatingly and enthusiastically approached and started to 
play with a predetermined toy. (See the Valence conditions, below.) In the 
Passive condition, the Collaborator responded to the signal by simply remain- 
ing seated at the table, staring before him noncommittally and relaxing. 

(2) Valence of the activity. It will be recalled that the Experimenter 
was already aware of the subject’s activity-preferences. When he “ inter- 
viewed ” the Collaborator alone it was therefore possible for him to give 
the Collaborator a list of the four toys with which he would play during 
each of the four “ relaxation” periods during the experiment—one to 
per period. In the High Valence condition, the Collaborator played i A 
four toys, in the order of the subject’s expressed preferences. In the Low 
Valence condition, he played with toys in the inverse order of preference, 
starting with the seventh. 

(3) Friendliness of the subject and Collaborator. Again we dealt with 
two contrasting conditions. These began to be established immediately 
on the return of the Subject to the room after the Collaborator’s interview. 
Using several devices, we simply tried to produce in the Subject a feeling 
of friendship for the boy Collaborator. In the High Friendly condition, 
the Collaborator smiled at the Subject on his return to the room, and during 
the whole time talked with him freely and tried to “ draw him out”. In 
this condition, too, the Experimenter assigned the boys puzzles on which 
they worked as a team, remarking as he set this up, that he felt they would 
work together very well and would do a good job. He also complimented 
them as they finished each puzzle. For the Low Friendly condition, the 
Collaborator acted not unfriendly, but withdrawn. He initiated no con- 
versations, but could make brief replies, in the manner of Collaborator 
behavior in Experiment I. Here the boys worked on the same puzzles 
simultaneously, but separately. 

In neither High nor Low Friendly, of course, was the Collaborator per- 
mitted in any way to encourage the subject to join him in an activity 
during a “ break” period. Exclamations about the activities in the course 





18 These were block design puzzles, trade-name ‘‘ Color Cubes”, similar to those used in Wechsler. 
I 
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of showing enthusiasm were autistic. Such expressions are still quite 
natural in this age-range. To hold the time dimension more nearly con- 
stant, puzzles were larger (49 blocks) in the High Friendly (cooperative 
work) situation than in the Low (36 blocks). To prevent discovery of the 
Collaborator’s experience with the puzzles (as well as to prevent introduc- 
tion of a situational-prestige factor), the Collaborator always worked slightly 
behind the Subject. In the High Friendly situation, he approximately 
mirrored him in his approach and rate of work on the puzzles. In the Low 
Friendly condition, he furtively watched the Subject’s rate of progress and, 
either by working slowly, or pretending to have discovered errors, would 
finish just after the Subject. 

(4) The likelihood of unpleasant consequences of engaging in the 
activity. The conditions here were labelled High Safety and Low Safety. 
In the High Safety condition, the instructions to the boys ended simply on 
the note of, “ Relax in any way you want so that you will be able to do a 
good job on the next design.” In the Low Safety condition, there was 
some addition to the instructions. The boys were told they could relax 
in any way they wished, but that if they decided to play with any of the 
toys during the break, there was one thing more they should know : Half 
of the toys were forbidden. That is, a boy would lose points by playing 
with them. Points were important, too, because the Experimenter would 
be keeping score on everything they did during the session. Those boys 
who got a lot of points would win an extra half-dollar. If a boy lost 

oints—well, we would not say what would happen, but it was “ not 
good”. The Collaborator then asked which toys were the forbidden 
ones. Experimenter replied that he would not say, that this was part of 
the situation, but he would tell them one thing—it had nothing to do with 
whether they thought a toy would be fun to play with or not. Our scoring 
was based on something else. 

The boys then commenced working on the first design, with the Experi- 
menter acting as starter, stop-watch in hand. Each subject worked on four 
designs, followed in each case by a ninety-second relaxation period. At 
the end of the experiment, the subject was again asked to rank the toys in 
order of preference, and also to say where he thought the block design 
puzzles would fit into the list. The latter question was intended as a 
“screen”, to maintain the stated purpose of the session. It revealed, inci- 
dently, that the block-designs were rather well-liked, ranking above the 
median on most lists. In the Low Safety condition, a sprinkling of boys 
were awarded extra half-dollars in random fashion, so that if contamination 
occurred, it would appear a real condition of the experiment. All boys 
were complimented on their performance, those not winning half-dollars 
being assigned mythical scores only slightly below the required one. 

The Experimenter remained in the room to give signals at the times 
indicated during this experiment. Otherwise, he remained completely 
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passive and non-committal. Occasional subjects would ask, again, whether 
certain toys were or were not permitted in the Low Safety conditions. 
The Experimenter’s responses were always variations of, “‘ That is up to 
you.” 

What we have, then, is an experiment with a variety of conditions. 
The over-all situation, it should be noted, tends to maximize the importance 
of the behavior of the Collaborator through its otherwise ambiguous 
character. Viewed as a problem-solving situation, it finds this much in 
common with several situations developed by Miller and Dollard. 

The experiment, as a whole, was run in a form susceptible to analysis 
of variance. By having a variety of conditions being run (i.e. cells being 
filled) at the same time, we were able : (a) To eliminate sets in the Experi- 
menter or Collaborator which might have offered subliminal cues to the 
subject during the fore-period. (b) To confuse the picture and randomize 
any effects of communication between past- and prospective-subjects, since 
different boys from the same school might have faced different conditions. 
Table I shows the numbers of subjects run in each condition, as well as the 
relationship of the conditions to each other. 


TABLE I 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN—NUMBERS OF SUBJECTS 





| 























Low Safety | High Safety 
ioe Active | 
| High Su | Passive Passive 
Valence Valence | 
High Friendly | 8 das . | 9 | 8 
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4. Data Collection 

Data in this experiment were collected by the Experimenter. Items 
observed were : (a) Toys played with ; (b) Toys handled (i.e. touched and 
felt exploratorily, but not played with) ; (c) Toys looked at (i.e. closely 
approached, and visually examined) ; (d) Time at work on each puzzle ; 
(e) Interactions to collaborator initiated by the subject (would not include 
responses to subject’s initiations, or units of a chain of interactions). 


C. RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT II 
The results of this experiment will first be presented as an over-all 
picture, using the index chosen in advance. We will examine below other 
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related indices which seem to test some aspect of the major hypotheses. 
The index chosen was the total number of “ play withs” for all four 
relaxation periods. That is, if a child played with two different toys in a 
given relaxation period, they would count as two ; if he played with the 
same toy in two different periods, it would be counted twice, also. This 
index purports to measure both a child’s feeling of safety to act, at all, and 
his security in moving easily i in sampling his environment. Table II shows 
the mean numbers of “ play withs” for the subjects in each of the eight 
conditions. 


TABLE II 
MEAN NUMBERS OF “ PLAY WITHS” IN THE VARIOUS CONDITIONS 




















| Low Safety | High Safety 
Active | Sie as ee 
High AES | Passive | Passive 
Valence | Valence 
High Friendly 4°37* | 4°12 | O88 7 | as 
Low Friendly | 4°87 4°37 | 1°00 0°5 1 





* Average per child for the 4 per periods. 


1. The superiority of the Collaborator-Active over the Collaborator- 
Passive condition on this index is evident. The means for these two groups 
are, indeed, in a ratio of over four to one (4:44 to 1-03), and a t-test of the 
significance of the difference has a value of 9°5. (With this number of 
cases, t approaches the Critical Ratio. 2°5 would be at the 1% level of 
confidence.) The difference is great, no matter how one approaches the 
data. If one considers the numbers of periods in which the subject played 
with anything at all (4 would be the highest possible score) the ratio is 
even greater. The mean for the Collaborator-Active condition is 3-78 
periods ; for the Collaborator-Passive condition it is 0-80. The difference 
between means is again significant at far beyond the 1% level of confidence. 
If one considers the numbers of children in the two conditions who ever 
played with anything, the difference is also considerable. All thirty-two 
children in the Active condition played at least once. Twenty-three of 
thirty-four in the Passive condition never played with any toy (difference 
again far beyond 1% level, by Chi-square). There can be no question, in 
this experiment, of the importance of the Collaborator’s apparent freedom 
to act in affecting the subject’s behavior. 

2. The next variable to be considered is that of the valence of the 
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activity. This, it was thought, would also be an important determinant of 
the subject’s behavior in a contagion situation. The effects of this variable 
must be considered in two contexts: (a) The activities with which the 
subject actually played in this situation, as compared with his previous 
preferences. (b) The effects on this later behavior of the behavior of the 
Collaborator (the experimental manipulation). 

a. Since, under these experimental conditions any toy would have an 
equal opportunity of being played with, an appropriate measure of the 
effects of preference is simply the valence of the toys played with by our 
subjects. In Table III are given the numbers of subjects playing with toys 
of various ranks at least once. 


TABLE IIl 


VALENCE OF TOYS PLAYED WITH BY SUBJECTS 








Rank I I Ill IV V VI VII 
Number 

of 30 24 22 19 21 8 5 
Subjects 





Number of Subjects = 66 


With one exception, the relationship is monotonic. It would appear 
that if the subject decides to play with a toy at all, in this situation, he is 
more likely to play with an attractive toy than with an unattractive one. 
Evidently, few boys are prepared to tempt a doubtful fate to put some 
beads on a string. 

It seems, in fact, that whatever interest was shown in the low valence 
toys may have been due to an urge to sample widely. If we compare the 
Collaborator-Active condition in which we have already noted considerable 
freedom to act, with the Collaborator-Passive, we find that 70°8% of the 
toys played with in the latter condition are in the top three ranks in valence ; 
for the former condition, the proportion is lower, $5:2%. (Difference not 
significant.) 

b. We were also interested, in these experiments, in studying the effect 
on the subject’s behavior of the specific toys played with by the Collaborator. 
The intent of introducing the High versus Low Valence variable was not 
only to control for this, for more general comparisons, but to study it. A 
factor which may have considerable importance in many contagion situa- 
tions is that of the function of the initiator in increasing the momentary 
valence of an activity by demonstrating it. The mechanism involved is 
essentially that of facilitating the recognition of the fact that the act may 
have means-value for expression of an existing need. The data for 
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Experiment I do not seem to us sufficiently clear to support any specific 
interpretation here. 

In the present experiment, the act of the initiator could play a com- 
parable role if it served to point out, to the subject, the specific toys which 
might be regarded as “safe” to play with. There is no question of a 
change in over-all perception. 

Was there any more tendency for the subjects to play with Low Valence 
toys in the Low Valence conditions than in the High ? The relevant data 
for this problem are presented in Table IV. The index here is the total 
number of toys of a given magnitude of valence played with at least once 
by the subjects in each condition. Rank IV in preference is eliminated, 
since it was a cue in both conditions. In this case, we have used a “ number- 
different” count, because the problem is whether the subject could be 
interested in—or otherwise led to play with—the toys at all. (Results are 
similar if one compares the groups on an index based on percentage of 
total “ play withs” in the top three ranks.) 


TABLE [V 


KINDS OF TOYS PLAYED WITH IN HIGH AND LOW 
VALENCE CONDITIONS 








an Toys Ranking Toys Ranking 
Condition 1, , Wl V, VI, VII 
High Valence 36 15 
Low Valence 27 16 


The subjects in the High Valence condition play with a slightly larger 
percentage of high valence toys, but the differences do not approach 
statistical significance. The relative unimportance of the specific activities 
of the Collaborator are also visible in Tables II and III (supra). We note 
in the latter that despite the fact that toys ranking fourth were cues in all 
four Active conditions, the number of subjects playing with toys of this 
valence is below the expectancy of the valence curve. These results leave 
the hypothesis of change in over-all safety of the situation still intact. 

3. Now let us look at the question of the effects of friendliness of the 
pairs studied. The first question to be raised is whether our manipulation 
produced any differences in friendliness. The index selected for measuring 
this was the number of interactions initiated by the subject toward the 
Collaborator. An “ initiated interaction”, it will be recalled, is different 
from a response to the Collaborator, or a remark in a chain of interactions 
with the Collaborator. Counts on the latter would be highly artifactual 
in relation to the experimental manipulation. Table V presents the mean 
number of such initiations for each of these conditions. 
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TABLE V 


MEAN NUMBER OF INITIATED INTERACTIONS 
PER MINUTE IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
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There is indication of a difference between the High and Low Friendly 
conditions in spontaneous-interaction behavior of the subjects in both the 
work and rest periods. (Both differences significant beyond -or.) The 
greater number of interactions in the passive conditions is seen as due to 
the fact that the children in this situation remained sitting close together, 
and with nothing else to do but talk. 

a. Did this variable affect the readiness of the subject to accept the 
Collaborator’s interpretation of the situation? An examination of the 
mean number of “ play withs” in the various conditions, as shown in 
Table II (supra), indicates that it did not. If friendliness were affecting the 
strength of the effect of the Collaborator’s behavior, one would except 
more play withs in the High Friendly Collaborator-Active conditions and 
fewer play withs in the High Friendly Collaborator-Passive. No such 
differences were produced. 

b. There are, of course, wide individual differences among the subjects 
in their readiness to be drawn out. Further, there are obviously upper 
limits to what one can expect of twelve-year-old Collaborators as co- 
experimenters. Were any differences produced by this manipulation ? 
The answer is that there were, in a more direct way. 

The effect of friendliness on readiness to have one’s perception of conse- 
quences influenced would have an indirect influence on behavior. The 
direct effect should be simply the production, in the subject, of a stronger 
force to be with the Collaborator and play with the same toys as he. The 
index of this might be termed “‘ proportion of exact contagions "—the 
proportion of play withs which were with the same toy used by the 
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Collaborator in the same relaxation period, out of all play withs for each 
subject. By analysis of the variance on this index in the Collaborator- 
Active conditions, we find significantly more exact contagions in the High 
Friendly than in the Low Friendly (at the 5% level of confidence). Variance 
for High versus Low Valence conditions is insignificant, as is the interaction 
variance. It appears that the choice of the specific toy with which to play 
during a given relaxation period may be affected by the force to be with the 
Collaborator. 

The operation of this force can also be seen in another respect. In the 
sequence of tentative decisions out of which a child may or may not finally 
decide to play with a toy, the closer examination indicated by handling or 
looking at it are near the end of the decision sequence. A child who has 
been brought this far may be presumed at least to have had a force in the 
direction of that toy aroused, even though he does not finally play with it. 
Table VI demonstrates that in the High Friendly condition more of this 
tentatively directed activity was aroused toward Low Valence toys than in 
the Low Friendly. Entries in the cells refer to incidents of “looks at 
and/or handles” behavior toward toys with which the Collaborator was 
playing during the same relaxation period. 


TABLE VI 


INCIDENTS OF INTEREST IN TOY BEING RLAYED WITH BY THE 
COLLABORATOR—BY CONDITIONS 





High Valence Low Valence 
High Friendly 7 5 
Low Friendly 4 fe) 





The trends are in expected directions, although differences are not 
significant. 

4. The fourth variable studied was introduced, shortly after the experi- 
ment was under way. It focuses on the problem of whether differences in 
readiness to engage in activities are also affected by the clarity of per- 
ceived danger attaching to these activities. A complete study of this 
variable, in this experiment, would have demanded replication not only 
of the Collaborator-Passive Low Safety conditions, but also those in 
Collaborator-Active Low Safety. This would have demanded too many 
additional subjects for the feasible scope of this experiment. Our contrast 
on this, then, is only for the Passive conditions. 

Referring again to Table II, the reader will note that no difference 
between the two Passive conditions was introduced by this manipulation. 
There were very few play withs in either the High or Low Safety Passive 
conditions. However, if we use as an index of activity “ handles and/or 
looks at”, the difference between high safety passive and low safety passive 
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is significant at beyond the -o1 level (t-test, greater activity in high safety). 
Our own interpretation of this lack of clearcut difference in freedom to 
play with is that the total situation—new room, strange Experimenter and 
Collaborator, ambiguous injunction to relax so as to do the best possible 
on the next puzzle—was too strong and ego-anxiety producing for the 
deletion of a few words to alter it. And we doubt that results could have 
exceeded those in the Collaborator-Active Low Safety conditions, had that 
comparison been made. 

5. We have seen that results of this experiment have tended to support 
the hypothesis that, in this situation, the recipient’s perception of conse- 
quences could be altered by the behavior of the Collaborator. We have 
noted the difference in mean numbers of play withs in the Collaborator- 
Active versus the Collaborator-Passive conditions. What is not clear, 
however, is what has evoked this difference. Is it because there is a decrease 
in restraining force in the Active condition ; or increase in restraining force 
in the Passive condition? Either change would produce the difference. 
Neither does it seem possible (nor necessary) to assume that the Passive 
condition is equivalent to “ neutrality”, since the failure-to-act may be, 
in itself, a very meaningful action. 

To test which effect was being produced, a ninth condition was intro- 
duced : that of placing the subject in the situation alone with the Experi- 
menter. In this Alone condition, circumstances were otherwise as they 
would have been in the Low Safety-Passive, with the deletion of the 
Collaborator’s role. What we were wanting, in effect, was to know what 
sort of behavior might be shown spontaneously by a child placed in this 
situation, with no cues available from a Collaborator. In Table VII are 
given a comparison of the results for this condition as against those of the 
Active and the Passive. 


TABLE VII 
DIRECTION OF EFFECT OF THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE CONDITIONS 





Low Safety Condition 





Passive Alone Active 





Mean Number of Play Withs 1°03 3°12 4°44 
Variance Within Group 30340 $°2678 1°2857 
Number of cases 34 8 32 





Differences of the Alone cases from the Active and from the Passive are 
both significant by t-test (at the 2% and 1% levels of confidence, respec- 
tively). The fact that the Alone mean falls between the other two would 
seem to indicate that both kinds of effects did occur in this experiment : 
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restraining forces were increased by the behavior of the Collaborator in the 
Passive condition ; decreased, by his behavior in the Active. 

The pattern of the variances is also of some interest. Differences in 
variance of the Alone versus Active conditions, and Passive versus Active 
conditions, are both significant at the 1% level of confidence, by F-test. 
Other differences are not significant. 

The low variability of individual behavior patterns in the Active Con- 
dition is probably due to the fact of the relatively uniform influence of the 
collaborator’s behavior in reducing the ambiguity of the situation—making 
it safe enough so that the “ impulse-control ” balance was effectively tipped 
for most subjects in the active condition. In the passive and alone conditions 
individual personality differences in defining the more ambiguous situation 
could result in greater variability in the resolution of the impulse-control 
problem and therefore greater variability in play-with behaviors. 

Let us continue now with our effort to conceptualize the forcefield 
situation, in the lifespace of our subjects, which determined “ contagion 
pickup ” or lack of imitative behavior. The psychological situation in the 
second experiment, as shown in Figure 3, is much simpler than in the first 
and has a much more labile balance of forces between own desires and 
external restraints. 


FIG. 3 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIELD SITUATION 
iN EXPERIMENT II 
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First of all, the restraining forces set up by the adult against playing with 
[rf on the boundary (B) of the region of doing nothing (DN) against 
playing with (PW) : rfgpx-pw] is much weaker and less clearcut than in 
the first experiments. The potential undesirable consequence of “losing 
points ” in the low safety condition is less dangerous than disobeying explicit 
adult instructions. | 

Second, there is no adult recommended activity on which to keep “ idle 
fingers busy ” during the rest period, so there is no valence, own or induced, 
toward the region of “ doing nothing ”. 

Third, more attractive other activity regions have been structured in the 
life space than in the first experiment. 

But even under these conditions 23 out of 34 children remained in the 
region of doing nothing—when the other child also did nothing (condition 
of low safety passive). All 32 of the other children entered the region 
“ play with” after the other child did. From the further data on behavior 
in the “ alone situation” we are able to infer that : 


| rfppn-pw | = f (degree of fear of consequences, perception of the 
other child’s behaviour as possibly based on 
surer ground for judgment than his own, or at 
least other’s behavior is perceived as in same 
direction as own desires) 


Therefore it is clear why : 
| rfgpn-pw | (passive condition) > | rf gpx-pw | (absent condition) 
> | tfapn-pw | (active condition) 


Because the boys have all experienced each toy in the preliminary session, 
and because they do not in general play with the same toy as the collaborator, 
it seems unlikely that the collaborator’s act has very much effect of strength- 
ening the valence of the activity. 

But we do have an additional interesting effect when we introduce a 
factor of personal friendliness between the children. Our inference is that 
this creates a new force in the subject to be with (BW), which is strong 
enough to overcome a certain range of activity valences pulling in other 
directions, creating a situation where the subject will go to a lower valence 
toy to be with the friendly other child. For example : 


| fe.var | + | fo,sw | >| fp,ve | 


Evidently the degree or type of friendly relationship did not result in 
any attribution of “ good judgment ” prestige to the collaborator which 
effected the amount of reduction of “ danger” when he acted first, as 
compared to less friendly collaborators. 
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SUMMARY 


In a previous field study of children in summer camp it had been found 
that imitative pick-up of behaviors from others was significantly determined 
by the group prestige position of the behavior imitators. These data 
pointed in the direction of a more complete analysis of the process of 
acquiring group prestige and the process of interpersonal identification. 
Data from a second field study pushing in this direction are now being 
analysed. A second direction for investigation of the process of contagion 
was suggested by a minor field experiment in the first study. In a situation 
of strong need to act, but also strong social restraints against acting, it was 
discovered that certain impulsive children without high prestige positions 
tended to act first against the restraints and served as adequate triggers for 
contagious pick-up by the other children. This led us in the direction of 
theorizing about the situational means-end value of certain behaviors, quite 
independently of any relationship between the actor and the recipient. 
The two experiments reported here are an attempt to explore some aspects 
of this type of social influence phenomenon. 

We have been able to create laboratory situations where “ spontaneous ” 
planned acts of child collaborators were sufficient to overcome social 
restraints, and even determine the specific activity direction of the child 
subject. 

In addition to noting the effect of personal relationship factors studied 
extensively in the previous field study, we have been able in these two pilot 
experiments to note the following influence functions of the collaborating 
child’s imitatory acts : 

1. Introduction of a near possible activity region into the life space of 
the subject which represents a means of locomotion away from a negative 
state of affairs. 

2. Reducing the restraining force to action which derives from the 
judgment of potential disapproval of the action by another person in the 
situation. i 

3. Reducing the restraining force to action which derives from the fear 
of dangerous consequences which may follow the action. 

4. Possibly also increasing the force to act by visualizing the satisfaction 
value of the activity. 

Further possible refinements of the experimental situation have emerged 
which will make it possible to replicate in a more controlled way dynamic 
models of several types of common field situations. 


A FOOTNOTE ON “ SHOCK-EFFECT ” 


Redl has given us a clinical account of the dynamics of the “ anti- 
contagion” reaction of “ shock-effect ” where the contagious action is so 
guilt producing that various types of active rejective behaviors are evoked. 


‘ 
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We are appending to this report of experimental findings a description 
of a case of shock-effect produced during one of our trial runs. The case 
is of interest partly because it was produced experimentally so that the 
underlying dynamics were “known” and partly because its occurrence 
before three observers lends security to the account. The case involved 
a 14 year old white boy from a middle class school, who acted as a subject 
during one of the pre-test runs preceding Experiment I. We were, at the 
time, still trying to produce a situation involving measurable guilt. In the 
session in which this boy was a subject, the conditions were, in general, 
like those in Experiment I, with two important differences : a. The injunc- 
tion to “ work steadily” was made definite, with no alleviation of “ as 
long as you can,” and with no locked door to protect against surprises ; 
b. The Collaborator stopped work very soon after the Experimenter left, 
and began enjoying himself with the darts to the total exclusion of working. 

Prior to the time the Collaborator arose, however, the subject had 
already remarked on how much fun the darts were, and how much he would 
rather play with them than go on working at the 8’s. He said this several 
times. When the Collaborator arose, on signal, and abandoned himself 
to dart-throwing, the subject looked up and grinned at him, and talked 
about the darts. He watched him for a moment, and then reluctantly 
returned to work. Within another minute or two, he was looking up 
again, talked once again about his desire to play with the darts, stopped 
work entirely, made as if to rise, and we were sure we had produced “a 
contagion ”’. At the last moment, however, he apparently thought better 
of it, and returned to his task, working very hard and avoiding watching 
the Collaborator who was meanwhile having a fine time. We thought we 
would certainly have him in another minute, but events suddenly took a 
different turn. 

He told the Collaborator that he had better return to his seat, because 
the Experimenter would return, and he would get caught. To this the 
Collaborator replied defiantly that he did not care, and happily continued 
his play. There are, of course, definite limits in the strength of induction 
one boy dares attempt to impose on another, who is strange and of equal 
size. His next attempt was again to remark to the Collaborator that he 
would get caught, and again the Collaborator refused to return to work, 
this time making some negative remark about the Experimenter. With 
this the subject worked quietly for a minute, but once again looked up 
and watched the game longingly. 

At this time, he rapidly became increasingly anxious. He again asked 
the Collaborator to return to his seat, but this time did not mention fear of 
the Experimenter. He said, “ Stop it, will you please, you’re making me 
nervous!” He started to cough, and breathe very heavily, then, and his 
last request was a stifled “ Sit down, will you, please ?—I can’t breathe.” 
By this timc, the Experimenter was already away from the observation 
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window and at the door, since we had determined to stop the session at 
the first physical symptoms, and the session was interrupted. 

Post-session interviewing revealed a boy from a very strict home, very 
fond of his father, and with a history of asthmatic attacks. 

This case illustrates some of the mechanisms involved in “ shock effect” : 
the conflict between desire also to enjoy the activity, and resultant guilt 
where super-ego forces are very strong ; the increase in anxiety as either 
the restraining forces are felt to be weakening or the impulse phantasies 
increase ; the potentiality for conversion into physical symptoms; and 
projection onto the initiator. The case is also part of the reason why, in 
our general experimentation, we have dealt with more general and less 
anxiety-evoking situations. 
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THE USE OF UNRECOGNIZED 
CULTURAL MECHANISMS IN AN 
EXPANDING MACHINE-SHOP" 


With a Contribution to the Theory of Leadership 


(The Glacier Project—III) 


A. K. RICE 





Cultural techniques include the mechanisms for handling relationships 
between persons and between groups. Such mechanisms are largely un- 
recognized and difficult to identify. Hence it is seldom easy to demonstrate 
how groups use them to bring about observable social change. An 
opportunity to illustrate their use arose during work on the Glacier Project, 
when, in November 1949, the workers’ committee of the factory’s mass 
production unit, the Line Shop, asked the research team of the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations to co-operate in an investigation of the reasons 
for the apparent apathy of the workers of the shop towards joint consultation. 

The Line Shop had been faced with the need to expand to meet an 
urgent demand for its products. The process of expansion aroused acute 
feelings of anxiety in the workers. It will be shown how the unrecognized 
techniques for allaying these anxieties led to the emergence of other problems 
and affected the character of the joint consultative procedures which were 
used to solve them. It will also be shown that although the attempts to 
deal with the emergent problems were apparently unsuccessful, the workers’ 
committee accurately represented its constituents and contributed positively 
to the successful accomplishment of the task of expansion. 

The paper is presented in three parts : first, a description of the economic 
position, organization, and social climate of the shop, accompanied by a 





1 Editor’s Note. This is the third study in the series on the Glacier Project. The first study appeared 
in Human Relations, Vol. II, No. 3, and the second in Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 
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chart of the significant events between October 1949 and October 1950 ; 
second, an analysis of the use by the shop of unrecognized cultural mechan- 
isms ; and finally, a brief discussion of the leadership roles taken in the shop. 
In accordance with project policy, the author drafted the paper and submitted 
it to the Subcommittee of the Shop Council, who in discussion modified and 
revised it. The author acknowledges their active help and collaboration. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
ORGANIZATION 


The Line Shop is a machine shop which produces finished light bearings 
and bushes for the motor industry in a highly competitive market. It 
uses mass-production methods, organized in lines of from three to twenty- 
four interdependent machine operations. The bearings are precision pro- 
ducts which have to be machined to tolerances of the order of -+- 100,000th 
inch, but jobs are so broken down that high degrees of engineering skill 
are not demanded. Many machine operations, however, although repeti- 
tive, require considerable dexterity and experience. “ Runs” vary from 
a few days to weeks, and a change of job nearly always requires a change 
in the number and kind of manufacturing operations included in a line. 
Job changes, absenteeism, and labour turnover make frequent transfers from 
line to line necessary. 

The Line Shop is managed by a superintendent, who was appointed 
in June 1949. He is responsible to the Works Manager and has responsible 
to him a foreman in charge of production.* Each line is controlled by a 
supervisor who is also responsible for setting up his machines. A Produc- 
tion Engineering Department advises the superintendent on production 
methods and ratefixing. The shop draws on common factory services for 
tools, maintenance, and general stores. 

The Joint Consultative bodies are : 


a. The Shop Committee representing workers, composed of ten 
members of recognized Trade Unions.‘ 

b. The Shop Council composed of Superintendent, Foreman, two 
assistant Foremen, all Supervisors, and members of the Shop 
Committee. 


c. Subcommittee of the Shop Council, composed of Superintendent, 





® Members of the Sub-Committee: Miss R. Healey, Messrs. D. Fullylove, J. Horne, R. Salter, 
A. Spink, J. Thompson and R. Turtle. 

Members of the research team engaged on this sub-project : Elliott Jaques, Director of the Project, 
K. W. Bamforth, J. M. M. Hill, and I. Leff, Research Fellows, and G. Ladhams, part-time consultant. 
* The organizational structure has recently been changed, and the superintendent now has responsible 
to him a foreman and two assistant foremen in charge of production. 
“The constitution of the Shop Committee has recently been changed. It is now composed of six 
Shop Stewards who are dened’ by the members of recognized Trade Unions in the Shop. A descrip- 
tion of the total project, including a description of this change, is given in Elliott Jaques, The Changing 
Culture of a Factory, Tavistock Publications, London, 1951. 
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Foreman, one representative of the Supervisors, three members of 
the Shop Committee, and the Officers of the Council. 


EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 


The establishment of the Line Shop, in 1934, was regarded with fear and 
distrust by other workers who saw in the new production techniques a 
threat to their security and status. Women and juveniles were employed 
at low rates of pay, and working speeds were very high. The shop soon 
became known as the “ sweat shop”. In April 1935 a strike was called.® 
It did not have union support and ended in failure. There was a longer 
term effect, however, and at the end of the Second World War manage- 
ment tried to halt the trend towards the de-skilling of jobs and the use of 
cheap labour by introducing into the Line Shop demobilized servicemen in 
place of many of the war-time female employees. 

Expansion during the Second World War increased the numbers em- 
ployed to a peak of three hundred in 1944. At the end of the war night- 
shifts stopped, and by the end of 1947 there were one hundred and eighty 
workers. In the early months of 1949, there was a trade recession and 
many employees were dismissed. The Line Shop suffered most severely. 
Over a period of four months the number of workers was reduced from one 
hundred and eighty to eighty. In the summer of 1949, a recovery of the 
trade position, completed by devaluation in the autumn, led to the second 
expansion. 


THE BASIC INSECURITY AND THE RESULTANT DILEMMA 


Severe competition has demanded a constant technical struggle to 
develop faster production methods while retaining high standards of 
accuracy. But the motor industry is an unstable market and causes a varying 
work-load in the shop. Plenty of work imposes pressure to meet delivery 
schedules—unless advantage is taken of the demand, customers will be lost. 
Too little work arouses anxiety that workers will be dismissed and that 
supervisors will either have to leave or to accept a reduction in rank. The 
crisis of 1949 is fresh in memory, and the recent expansion with its scramble 
to meet tight delivery times is an uncomfortable reminder of much that 
has happened in the past. A dilemma must be faced: on the one hand, 
cutting costs and increasing speeds earns the shop the reputation for 
“ sweating”, and demands toleration for the reduction of the number of 
workers required for the production of particular bearings ; on the other 
hand, resisting the constant reorganization aggravates fears of future 
redundancy. 

Many other factors reinforce the climate of insecurity. Frequent 
changes in shop management and the constant transferring of supervisors 
from line to line are indications of the severe strain under which those in 





5 Ibid. 
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authority have worked. Daily events—changes in work group member- 
ship, shifting of machine tools, fluctuating bonus, variations in the quality 
of raw materials, and the need to introduce and to train newcomers with- 
out reducing output—prevent the line work-groups from settling down 
to a steady and reassuring rhythm of work. When members of the Shop 
compare themselves with other workers in the factory, their skills seem more 
easily acquired than the skills required in other departments. They feel 
that they are judged by quantity rather than quality and that, in the deter- 
mination of their worth, the exercise of ingenuity, initiative and improvis- 
ation are discounted. 
THE EVENTS OF THE PERIOD OCTOBER 1949 TO OCTOBER 1950 

The above account is the background to a series of events which occurred 
between October 1949 and October 1950. These events are presented 
diagrammatically in the charts on pages 146-7. In the first phase the 
Shop Committee resigned, resumed power, and four of its members resigned 
again ; and the research team undertook the first investigation and reported 
its results to the shop. In the second phase the Shop Committee increas- 
ingly involved the management in its dealings with the problems of its con- 
stituents ; and the research team undertook a second investigation. The 
third phase was characterized by a wage negotiation in which only three 
members of the Shop Committee took part, and from which the other 
members of the Committee and the workers were, by general consent, 


excluded. 


THE USE OF UNRECOGNIZED CULTURAL MECHANISMS 
THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


To analyse the meaning of these events, the concepts developed by Bion 
in his recent work on group behaviour will be used (1). Briefly, Bion 
postulates the existence in any group of a group mentality and a group culture. 
He defines group mentality as the unanimous expression of the will of the 
group to which the individual member contributes in ways of which he is 
unaware ; and group culture as a function of the conflict between the 
individual’s desires and the group mentality. He suggests that the behaviour 
of groups can best be explained by assuming the existence in a group of 
protomental phenomena in which are held prototypes of three basic assump- 
tions upon which the members of every group operate. Each basic assump- 
tion exists as a function of the individual’s: membership of the group, and 
each exists as a whole in which no part can be separated from the rest. 
The three basic assumptions are : pairing, the assumption that a group has 
met to reproduce itself ; fight or flight, the assumption that a group has met 
to preserve the group by attacking someone or by running away; and 
dependence, the assumption that the group has met to obtain security from 
one individual upon whom its members depend. 
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The group mentality provides a machinery of intercommunication which 
is designed to ensure that group life is in accordance with the basic assump- 
tions and influences the individual disagreeably whenever he thinks or 
behaves in a manner at variance with the operating basic assumption. The 
basic assumption is essentially a tacit assumption, and individuals in groups 
behave as if they were aware of it. Participation in a basic assumption is 
not only unavoidable for the members of the group but involves their 
sharing in emotions which are discrete and separate from one another when 
they manifest themselves as psychological phenomena; that is, the 
emotional state associated with each basic assumption excludes the emotional 
state proper to the other two basic assumptions—“. . . the important 
thing is not so much any given feeling—for example, security—but the 
combination in which that feeling is held”. 

There is, therefore, no direct conflict between the basic assumptions, 
but only changes from one state to another. 

Conflict is to be found between :— 


a. The basic group (the group behaving as if a basic assumption were 
operating) and the individual members who compose it. 

b. The sophisticated group (the group formed to perform some task) 
and the basic group. 

c. The sophisticated group suffused with the emotions associated with 
one basic assumption and the other basic assumptions confined in the 
protomental system. 


The more a group manages to maintain a sophisticated level of behaviour 
the more it does so by using the emotions associated with one basic assump- 
tion to suppress and control the emotions associated with the other two. 


THE FIRST PHASE: OCTOBER 1949 TO JANUARY 1950 
The Fight-Flight Group Culture 
THE RESIGNATION OF THE SHOP COMMITTEE AND THE CONCERN ABOUT 
PRODUCTION 
In October 1949 the Shop Committee resigned, having decided that it 
was not representative because of the number of new workers in the Shop. 
Thirty-two nominations for a new committee were received. But twenty- 
three of the nominees withdrew before the election, and the remainder 
included some who were said to have been nominated as a joke. The 
members of the Shop Committee thereupon postponed the election, tem- 
porarily resumed office, and sought help from the research team. The 
Shop Council confirmed the request for help and agreed that “ all aspects 
of the work and relationships within the Line Shop should be investigated ”. 
Members of the research team held discussions with each working group 
and reported the results to the whole shop. 
The investigation showed that the Shop Committee was not considered 
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to be effective in handling shop problems and its meetings were resented 
as a waste of time. The workers recognized and accepted the necessity 
of fulfilling the increased demand for bearings to keep the shop from 
losing ground to its competitors. They liked working on fast moving, 
smoothly running lines and they resented everything—meetings, the dis- 
turbance of established working teams, and the introduction of inexperi- 
enced newcomers—which dislocated production. But they disliked having 
to accept constant reorganization, and they were uncomfortable at the 
prospect of being classed as “ sweats”. 

Using the concepts outlined in the previous section, this situation may 
be described as follows: The sophisticated group, that is the group pro- 
ducing bearings in a competitive market, was suffused with the emotions 
associated with the fight-flight basic assumption. The fight, led by manage- 
ment, was against competitors who threatened the security of the shop. 
The fight-flight culture, however, demanded that the members of the 
group accept reorganization and tolerate feelings of guilt about “ sweating ”. 
These demands were difficult to concede, and there was a conflict between 
the basic group and each individual in it. 


THE SCAPEGOATING OF THE RATEFIXER 


This conflict led the workers to ask themselves what they got for their 
hard work and high speed. They turned their attention to earnings and 
complained about fluctuations in the bonus rates (summarized in Table 1 
on page 151); such complaints, however, brought them face to face with 
a problem. Management was responsible for the situation in which the 
fluctuations occurred. But management also provided the leadership 
necessary to keep the shop full of work. Some other target for their com- 
plaints had to be found. The ratefixer was readily available. He it was 
who timed operations and drew up the layouts which set job times. And 
so, disregarding explicit company policy that the authority of the ratefixer 
was only advisory, the workers placed on him responsibility for earnings, 
and sought relief from their discomfort by denouncing him. They granted 
his skill in determining operational times, but they sharply questioned his 
judgment in assessing “average workers” and “ average speeds”. The 
group was still using a fight-flight culture; but the target was now an 
immediate and known person, instead of a distant and impersonal 
competitor. 


THE INTERACTION OF THE SHOP COMMITTEE AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 


At the end of December, the members of the Shop Committee formally 
withdrew their resignations, and received a vote of confidence from the 
shop. 

In January, at a meeting of the Shop Council called to discuss the report 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF LINE SHOP BONUS FIGURES FROM 28.12.46 TO 20.1.50 





Period in weeks 





Line an Range —_for which average 
rvs per cent and range 
calculated 
I vi § 9-140 120 
2 59 28-115 152 
3 73 30-163 152 
4 62 20-130 151 
5 75 33-126 Is! 
6 69 28-150 147 
z 59 30-139 115 
8 71 16-144 151 
9 78 30-145 128 
10 gI §0-151 150 
Il 85 45-147 23 
12 —_ — — 
13 — — — 
14 84 30-156 99 
15 62 31-132 98 





of the investigation, the committee produced four proposals for dealing 
with shop problems :— 


a. To raise the base rates with a corresponding reduction in the pro- 
portion of total wage represented by bonus ; 

b. To maintain present rates, but to revise the rating standards used in 
ratefixing. 

c. To change to a flat, hourly-wage payment ; 

d. To transfer authority from ratefixer to management for deciding 
extra payments for “ allowances”, and to pay all “ other work” at 
time and a half instead of time and a third. 


These proposals were referred back to the Shop Committee and 
management. Within a few days of the meeting, four members of the 
committee resigned again and were not replaced. 

The recall of the Shop Committee arose out of the difficulty in which 
the workers found themselves when they sought leaders to deal with the 
ratefixer. They could not pick Shop management to provide this leader- 
ship since Shop management and the ratefixer were both part of Company 
management. Other leaders had to be found, but they had to be unusual 
leaders. For although at the manifest level the workers were opposing the 
ratefixer, they were intuitively aware that they were also opposing their 
own Shop managment. To be too successful would be to jeopardize their 
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security by making the Shop less competitive. They therefore sought to 
get leadership which would not too seriously embarrass management by 
recalling the Shop Committee which they had recently condemned. 

The Shop Committee, still smarting under the apparent apathy and 
ingratitude of its constituents, accepted office again, but realized that it 
could command little support. When management, even though prepared 
to re-examine the methods of payment and of ratefixing, was nevertheless 
not prepared to be stampeded into hurried concessions, the committee lost 
heart. In using the report of the investigation as the prop for its proposals, 
it foreshadowed the subsequent flight. It also foreshadowed a change in 
the group culture of the shop. The four who resigned again became the 
leaders of the fight-flight group—leading it in flight from the consequences 
of its attack upon the ratefixer. 

It may now also be suggested—in view of the findings of the investi- 
gation in November and of the subsequent events in the shop—that when, 
in October, the total Shop Committee had resigned, they had been using 
one of the techniques of the fight-flight culture and had run away from the 
problems of representation. That they had correctly interpreted the mood 
of their constituents was shown when the shop followed their lead by not 
providing sufficient candidates for a new committee. 


THE SECOND PHASE: FEBRUARY TO MARCH 1950 
The Dependent Culture 


THE CONFLICT ABOUT INTERLINE MOBILITY AND THE INTRODUCTION OF 
NEWCOMERS 

The second investigation by the Research Team at the beginning of 
February showed that bonus earning was still an urgent problem but that 
the emphasis had changed. Complaints about fluctuation had become 
complaints about low earnings on difficult and complex jobs. In addition, 
two problems—interline mobility and the introduction of newcomers, 
previously discussed only in relation to their effects on bonus fluctuations— 
emerged as problems in their own right. 

The workers said that job layouts were being used as excuses to transfer 
those who were not wanted. There were two kinds of worker: “ core 
members of lines”, who were never transferred, and “ the others”, who 
were continually “ pushed around”. A test check of interline movement 
for the first thirteen weeks in 1950 showed, however, that no distinction 
could be made between “ core members” and “ the others”, only three 
workers had stayed on the same line during normal working hours. The 
results of the check are summarized in Table 2. 

The workers resented newcomers because experienced operatives had 
to stop to help them. The introduction of newcomers also aggravated 
fears of possible redundancy, particularly as the total number approached 
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TABLE 2 
INTERLINE MOBILITY: Frequency Distribution of units of work for first thirteen weeks of 1950 


| 








Lengths of unit of | Length of unit of 
work in weeks of Number of units a in weeks of Number of units 
44 hours without worked | 44 hours without worked 
moving to another (Without overtime) | — moving to another (Without overtime) 
line | line 
| 
O-I 335 | -8 II 
-2 115 ~9 II 
-3 62 -10 q 
-4 47 | -II II 
-§ 17 -12 8 
-6 16 | -13 3 
aaa’ 9 





the number employed before the 1949 crisis. The numbers employed 
together with entrants and leavers are shown in Table 3. 








TABLE 3 
LINE SHOP LABOUR TURNOVER DATA FROM OCTOBER 1949 TO 
OCTOBER 1950 
Leavers and 
Month Entrants Transfers to Total at 4 
other Shops of mont 
1949 
October 125 
November 21 3 143 
December II 3 152 
1950 
January 13 5 160 
February 16 4 172 
March 23 5 190 
April 13 8 195 
May 16 6 205 
June 9 8 206 
July 4 3 207 
August II 5 213 
September 25 14 224 
October 16 30 210 





Although the complaints voiced during the second investigation were 
about the same things as during the first, a change had taken place in their 
tone and context. By the beginning of February, explanations about the 
reasons for transfers within the shop could not eradicate feelings of rejection 
among those transferred, and information about the shop load could not 
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reassure workers that their jobs would not soon be in jeopardy. The 
workers could no longer get a sense of security from challenging their 
competitors or criticizing the ratefixer. Their disquiet was great, and they 
behaved as though they wished the management to look after and protect 
them. In Bion’s terms the change may be stated thus : the tension caused 
by the sophisticated group using the fight-flight basic assumption to 
suppress the emotions associated with dependence had increased until the 
dependent basic assumption could no longer be contained at the proto- 
mental level. By early February the group composed of the workers in 
the Line Shop was behaving as if it had made, and was acting upon, the 
dependent basic assumption and there was a conflict between the sophis- 
ticated and the basic groups. 

Because the workers were now leaning upon management, they badly 
needed management to be infallible. But to maintain a belief in such 
perfect reliability, they had to cope with their knowledge of management’s 
responsibility for the expansion and the transfers, and with their own 
observation of the kind of mistakes which are inevitable in any industrial 
organization. They suppressed their knowledge and observations by 
turning once again upon the ratefixer—who could be held responsible for 
the layouts which made transfers necessary—and making him the scape- 
goat upon whom they might displace any perceptions of management 
fallibility, however slight. To the extent that this mechanism of displace- 
ments did not succeed, they became depressed. 

But even when the workers managed to maintain a perfectionistic 
belief in the reliability of management, they then had to construct the 
complementary belief that they fully deserved management’s care and 
attention. In addition, therefore, to finding a scapegoat for management, 
they sought a scapegoat for their own mistakes and bouts of irresponsibility. 
Already resenting the newcomers as potential rivals for jobs, they now 
heaped upon them criticisms for being greedy for attention and ungrateful 
for what was done for them. 


THE REQUEST FOR A FLAT RATE 


On February 8th, after a preliminary meeting between the Subcommittee 
of the Shop Council and the Company Management, the members of the 
Shop Committee who had not resigned decided to negotiate for a flat rate 
method of payment. They then turned to consider whether to start nego- 
tiations at once, or to seek ratification of their decisions from the Shop. 
Strong opinions were expressed in favour of each course, the final decision 
being that they should go back to the Shop for sanction. Having taken 
this decision, they then went even further and entrusted the conduct of the 
shop meetings to management ; only one member of the Shop Committee 
taking an active part in them. 


One way of describing this behaviour of the members of the Shop 
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Committee is to consider their position both as members of the dependent 
group and as its potential leaders in the consultative system. One of the 
characteristics of a dependent group is its concern for the welfare of each of 
its members. It values them all. The request for a flat rate—a method of 
payment which asserts the value of the individual to the group whatever his 
output—may therefore be interpreted as a direct manifestation of the group 
culture of the shop, expressed by the members of the Shop Committee as 
representatives of the workers. In addition, the members of the Committee 
were aware, however unconsciously, that the group they were leading in the 
consultative system was a dependent group. They recognized that a 
dependent group demands omnipotent leadership and neither expects nor 
wishes to be consulted by leaders to whom omnipotence has been attributed. 
The members of the Committee wanted to lead but they felt oppressed by 
the demands made upon them. In this conflict they themselves turned to 
management for help and reassurance. 

During this phase the Subcommittee of the Shop Council, by refusing 
to consider other methods of payment, to accept suggestions for experi- 
mental approaches to shop problems, or to permit further investigation, 
protected the shop from what Bion called “ the hatred of learning by experi- 
ence”. That both the Shop Committee and the Subcommittee of the 
Council had accurately assessed the feelings of the workers was shown when, 
on March 15th, the day-shift meeting gave a vote of one hundred and twenty 
against three in favour of the negotiations for a flat rate. 


THE THIRD PHASE: THE END OF MARCH 1950 ONWARDS 
The Return to a Fight-Flight Culture 


THE BEGINNING OF CHANGE IN THE GROUP CULTURE 

By the middle of March management was beginning to experience 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient new workers and the shop was becoming 
increasingly heavily loaded with orders. This was well known to the 
workers and they were becoming reassured by it. On March 17th, two 
days after the day-shift meeting, a meeting was held with the night-shift. 
It differed markedly from that with the day-shift. At the day-shift mecting 
there were few questions and an almost unanimous vote in favour of 
negotiating for a flat rate. In the night-shift meeting there were pointed 
questions, discussion was lively; workers said they did not know the members 
of the Shop Committee nor what they were doing. The voting was incon- 
clusive ; twelve voted for and twelve against negotiating, while twenty 
abstained and asked for more information. Some of this difference may 
have been due to the different sizes of the meetings and to the times at which 
they were held ; the day-shift meeting being held in the last hour of the 
working day, and the night-shift meeting, mn Fy lasted longer, being held 
in the middle of the shift. But the differences are not altogether accounted 
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for by size and time. An additional factor was that a change from a 
dependent to a fight-flight culture had taken place in the shop during the 
few days between the two meetings. 

The change in culture was also reflected in the meeting of the Sub- 
committee of the Shop Council on March 23rd. The workers representa- 
tives strongly opposed further discussions at shop floor level. In their 
previous experience of a fight-flight culture, it will be recalled, they had 
been rejected, and had then found themselves involved in an abortive 
attack upon management; in the dependent culture, they had been 
oppressed by the impossible demands of their constituents that they should 
be omnipotent. They wanted to avoid any of these possibilities. A new 
course, however, was now open to them: to take up the offensive on 
behalf of their group, but to protect the group from the consequences. 
This new course had been made possible by the reassurance given to the 
shop by the combination of the increasing load of work and the shortage 
of labour. The need for a new course had been indicated to the committee 
by the attacks made upon it by its constituents at the night-shift meeting. 


THE PROLONGATION OF THE WAGE NEGOTIATION 


At the first meeting of the negotiating group® in May, the three 
leading members of the Shop Committee said that their constituents 
would be unlikely to accept current basic rates plus average shop bonus.” 
At this and succeeding meetings members struggled against the condition, 
previously accepted, that the total wage bill should remain the same, and, 
while negotiating for a flat rate, they bargained for higher rates of pay. 
They also subscribed to the idea of introducing a grading and merit rating 
scheme which would widen the range of pay between the experienced and 
inexperienced. They were once more prepared to accept the principle 
by which those who worked hardest should be best rewarded, in contrast 
to their attitude a month before when they wanted everyone treated the 
same. The negotiations were prolonged* and both management and 
members of the Shop Committee were reluctant to release information 
about their deliberations to the Shop or even to other members of the 
Committee. The fight-flight culture was once more in operation, but the 
resulting conflict between workers and management was now encapsulated 
in the negotiating group. To understand the implications of this return 
to the fight-flight culture, but in a different form, it must be seen in the 
setting of the whole movement through the three phases. This will be 
outlined in the following section. 





* The Negotiating Group : Works Director, Personnel Director, Works Manager, Cost Accountant, 
Production Engineer, Ratefixer, Superintendent, Shop Foreman, one supervisors’ representative, and 
three leading members of Shop Committee. 

7 Calculations showed average bonus for thirty-nine weeks up to March 17th 1950 to have been sixty- 
nine percent. Deductions for extra payments on holiday and overtime under a flat rate came to thirteen 
per cent. Management suggested starting negotiations at sixty per cent. 

® At the time of writing (March 1951) the negotiations are continuing. 
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THE THREE PHASES—RECAPITULATION 


The three phases which have been described in the previous sections 
occurred during a period in which there was a continuous process of 
expansion in the numbers employed in the shop. Seen as a whole, the 
pattern of behaviour in the Line Shop from October 1949 to October 1950 
may be described as one in which the workers were making constant at- 
tempts to find adaptive cultural mechanisms with which to allay the feelings 
of insecurity aroused by expansion. During what has been described as 
the first phase the shop used a fight-flight culture. The phase ended with 
the shop in flight for the second time ; the problems which had emerged— 
bonus and ratefixing—had produced too great a conflict between manage- 
ment and Shop Committee leadership, with the result that there was a 
partial return to the unstable situation with which the period had started. 
The failure of the fight-flight culture as an adaptive mechanism was followed 
by a change in the group culture, and the shop then behaved as if it had 
made, and was acting upon, the dependent basic assumption. During this 
period the Shop Committee made a dependent relationship with manage- 
ment, in which leadership in the consultative system devolved upon the 
three leading members of the committee. When the dependent culture 
no longer sufficed to allay feelings of insecurity, because of the inability of 
those in the shop to continue denying the fallibility of management, the 
fight-flight culture was again adopted. 

The experiences gained during the operation of the dependent culture, 
however, allowed the techniques of the fight-flight culture to be used in a 
way which differed from that in which it had been used in the first phase. 
Although the dependent culture could not provide long-term stability, it 
did provide a transitional period during which those in the shop, and 
members of the Shop Committee in particular, could recover from their 
previous failure and learn new ways of behaving. The experience, under 
the protection of management, of meeting their constituents face to face, of 
successfully disentangling the consultative and investigation processes, and 
of receiving an overwhelming vote to continue negotiations, reassured the 
leading members of the committee to the extent that they became able to 
carry within their own group much of the conflict in the shop resulting from 
the attempts of its members to adapt themselves to the expansion. When, 
in the third phase, the shop returned to a fight-flight culture, it was able to 
use the culture in a new and more stable manner. During the first phase, 
a conflict between the basic group and the needs of its individual members 
had led to flight and had preceded a change in group culture. But now 








the fight on behalf of individual needs could be encapsulated within the 
negotiating group. By this mechanism, consistent with the fight-flight 
culture, the total shop group was freed to use its culture in performing its 
sophisticated task—the production of bearings in a competitive market. 
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LEADERSHIP AT MANIFEST AND AT UNCONSCIOUS 
LEVELS OF BEHAVIOUR 


The analysis of the use by the Line Shop of unrecognized cultural 
mechanisms may serve to throw some light on certain aspects of relations 
between leaders and followers. During the period which is covered by 
this paper, the consultative system of the Line Shop operated mainly at the 
level of the basic assumptions, and formed, not a system of communication 
at the manifest level, but a part of the mechanism of unrecognized com- 
munication whereby the group culture was expressed and maintained. 
At the manifest level, the task of the Committee was to determine the 
opinions of its constituents about current events and future policy and, in 
the light of those opinions, to take such action on behalf of the workers as 
it judged appropriate. The sanction for this task was based upon the belief 
that it would be in harmony with the sophisticated task of the shop, that is, 
with the production of bearings in the face of severe competition. In 
each of the situations described, however, the sanction for the behaviour of 
the Shop Committee has been shown to have derived, not so much from 
the sophisticated group as from the unconscious group culture, that is from 
the group operating upon either a fight-flight or a dependent basic assump- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the members of the Shop Com- 
mittee found it difficult to take part, as elected leaders of the workers, in 
discussions of current problems and future policy, since, at the sophisticated 
level of bearing production, the leadership roles in the shop belonged exclu- 
sively to management. The Shop Committee was expected, and allowed, 
to lead only when there was conflict between the sophisticated group and 
the basic group or between the basic group and the individuals who com- 
posed it, and when management's leadership of the basic group was felt by 
the group to be inadequate. 

When the members of the shop felt persecuted by the basic assumption 
of the fight-flight group they looked for leadership in handling the dis- 
agreeable emotions associated with it. Because of the conventions sur- 
rounding representation, the members of the Shop Committee were, in the 
eyes of their constituents, protected from retaliation. They could, there- 
fore, be abandoned without compunction. Abandonment did not, how- 
ever, necessarily mean that the committee was no longer taking a leader- 
ship role, but that the level at which leadership was being exercised had 
changed from the manifest to the unconscious. 

These phenomena may be stated more generally. At the manifest 
level leadership can be considered as requiring, for its successful exercise, 
followership in the same direction as that taken by the leader. But at the 
unconscious level, leaders may fill required leadership roles, and yet move 
in a direction which, at the manifest level, appears to differ from that taken 
by their followers. Where there is conflict between the sophisticated group 
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and the basic group, or between the basic group and its members as indi- 
viduals, different kinds of leadership may therefore be required simul- 
taneously. If the kinds of leadership demanded cannot all be provided by 
the leader of the sophisticated group, the leader may be rendered impotent 


FIG.5 LEADERSHIP IN REALITY - IRREALITY DIMENSION 







IRREALITY 


REALITY 











This diagram represents in simplified form the group structure of the Line Shop during the third 
phase, at a time when the negotiating group was in session. 
Key: Reality level: A—region of negotiating group (A,: management, A,: leading members of Shop 
Committee). 
B—region of the Line Shop (B,: Shop Management, By: Shop Committee, By: 
Workers). 
C—region of competitors. 
Irreality level: B—region of the Line Shop (B,: Shop management, B,: Shop Committee, By: 
Workers). 


At the reality level, the boundary zone CB is a barrier with a centripetal force field, BA a barrier 
with a centrifugal force field, and A,A, a barrier with a centripetal force field. At the irreality level 
the boundary zone f,8, is a barrier with a centripetal force field. The maintenance of the centripetal 
force field at the barrier CB is made possible by the enclosure of the centripetal force field at A,A, in 
the region A. This enclosure is in turn made possible by the existence at the irreality level of the 
centripetal force field in the region 8. It will be noted that the vectors in the regions A, and B, at 
the reality level are in opposite directions, but that at the irreality level in the corresponding regions 
B, and B, they are in the same direction. 
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by the conflicting demands made upon him. In some circumstances other 
leaders may take some of the conflicting roles, and the group may demand 
of these leaders that they accept what may manifestly appear as apathy and 
ingratitude. If, instead of accepting the role they have been given, they 
try to operate at a sophisticated level, they are likely to be rejected. Thus 
the failure to provide sufficient candidates for a new committee in October 
1949 was not only a following of the flight lead given by the Shop Com- 
mittee ; it was also a rejection of the committee for failing to protect its 
constituents from the feelings which they had tried to escape. 

In field theory terms, locomotion induced by the leader of a group at 
reality level may be followed, not only by a restructuring of the social field 
at this level, but also by a restructuring at the irreality level, demanding 
leadership and locomotion in different directions. In this situation it is 
possible for the regions of high potential within the manifest and uncon- 
scious fields of the same group to be in different positions. The important 
point is that a restructuring of a social field at the reality level may only be 
possible if the restructuring at the irreality level is in different directions and 
has different leaders. In a situation such as that of the Line Shop, in which 
two kinds of leadership are provided by the social structure—management 
and representative—it can be seen how they may be used by the group at 
different levels simultaneously. The diagram in Figure 5 on page 159 
represents different kinds of leadership in the reality-irreality dimension. 

Whichever way the workers in the Line Shop turned in their attempts 
to find solutions to their current problems, they were brought face to face 
with their basic insecurity and with their inability to extricate themselves 
from the consequent dilemma in which they found themselves. They 
wanted the problems solved, but they also wanted them to remain un- 
solved so that they might feel justified in their choice of scapegoats and have 
readily available means of expressing feelings which caused them so much 
discomfort. By first taking up and keeping alive the problems which 
emerged as symptons of the growing insecurity, and then by encapsulating 
the struggle with these problems within the negotiating group, management 
and shop committee simultaneously provided leadership of the sophisticated 
group and of the basic groups and made possible the sophisticated task on 
which the group was engaged. The Shop Committee thus made a positive 
contribution to the successful accomplishment of the task of expansion. 
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NEW CONCEPTS FOR MEASURING 
LEADERSHIP, IN TERMS OF 
GROUP SYNTALITY 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 





I. INTRODUCTION 
The present article is an attempt to reach firm ground, in terms of 


generally applicable concepts of group psychology, beneath the shifting 
sands of expediency which so far seem to have motivated and “ ordered” 
most practical measurements of leadership. Primarily we shall ask both 
what leadership isy ice by what evidence we know that leadership exists, 
and how leadership is to be measured. Discussion of the problem of 
measurement at the same time as the problem of meaning is justified by the 
history of research, which shows that nothing so surely compels precision 
and realism of conceptualization as the demand for measurement operations. 

It is easy to see that in general the existence of the leader is detectable 
both from the internal organization of the group (i.e. from observations on 
process and interaction) and from the effectiveness of total performance of 
the group. For all that goes under the heading of internal organization, 
ie. the relationships extracted from the immediate observations of inter- 
actional behavior, I shall use throughout this article, as elsewhere (3), 
the single term “ structure”. For the parallel abstraction from observations 
on the final performance of the group as a group, I have already suggested 
and used in a number of studies (4, 6, 7, 12) the term “ syntality ”. 

A brief digression is necessary to define more fully these two notions 
of syntality and structure before we can return with improved instruments 
to the main theme of leadership. This digression is partly a review of what 
has been set out in earlier articles (4, 6), but also aims at further evolution 
of the ideas introduced in them. 


Il. PANELS OF GROUP DESCRIPTION : POPULATION, 
STRUCTURE, SYNTALITY 


The concept of the three panels of group description: population, 
structure and syntality, has been put forward in an attempt to develop those 
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taxonomic foundations for the discussion of group phenomena which have 
been so unfortunately neglected by psychologists and sociologists. Until 
we can describe a group (or its characteristics) exactly, it is not possible to 
make meaningful measurements upon it or true statements concerning 
comparison of the group at different stages of its development. Thus a 
large fraction of existing experimental results, not having been preceded 
by an adequate taxonomic study, are likely to remain uninterpretable and 
noncomparable. 

If research on group phenomena is to be strategically planned, it should, 
in the opinion of the present writer, set out to profit by knowledge of the 
mistakes of mal-direction which occurred at equivalent stages of individual 
psychology. This means deliberately planning to clarify description and 
measurement before launching anything but reconnoitring studies on 
developmental and dynamic problems. The -value and need of such a 
basic co-ordination of description and measurement devices can be illus- 
trated from almost any recent study in social psychology. Most researches 
are concerned to relate some special variable, such as a leadership, a com- 
munication process or a population characteristic to characteristics or 
dimensions of the total group. For example, if we take one of the interest- 
ing and clear cut hypotheses of Festinger and his co-workers (16) we find the 
statement (Hypothesis 1C) that “ the pressure on members to communieate 
to others in the group concerning Item X ifcreases monotonically with 
increase of the cohesiveness of the group”. The implication here is that 
“ cohesiveness ” is a dimension,’ or at least a variable, of major importance 
in the description and measurement of a group. 

Again, we may take a statement of Hemphill (20) that “ the higher the 
potency of the group, the more the individual is likely to lose his self- 
respect if the group should fail”. So far, the relations among these opera- 
tionally defined variables for group description, such as potency and 
cohesiveness, have not been worked out as between one study and another 
or even as between variables in one and the same study. Thus it is not 
clear whether Festinger’s cohesiveness is the same as Hemphill’s participa- 
tion, or potency or viscidity. 

The independence of mind which characterizes most scientific workers 
may incline some of them to say that scientifically it does not matter 
whether the group attributes employed in any one study correspond to 


1 The distinction which I think would clarify much discussion on variables and dimensions, and which 
I shall attempt to follow accurately here, is that a variable is any arbitrarily defined measurement on a 
linear continuum, whereas a dimension is a special kind of variable or combination of variables, Princi- 
pally a dimension differs from a variable in that it is known to be independent of other dimensions. 
This, after all, is the time-honored usage of dimension. It implies that a dimension is usually the 
result of factor-analyzing a wide array of variables, though the independence in a set of dimensions 
could be established also by other means. In addition, dimensions will be less numerous, more 
important, and more nearly corresponding to functional unities of theoretical interest, ie. to what 
Thurstone calls unitary traits. 
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those in another or whether they are “important” so long as they are 
operationally defined for reproducibility. But since science is a collective 
undertaking in which one man’s research must build upon another’s, it is 
important that the same attribute should be repeatedly examined, especially 
if the theories of different researchers are to be brought into relation. It is 
also desirable that a minimum number of uncorrelated attributes be em- 
ployed in any one research. For there is no point in treating as inde- 
pendent variables a set of defined attributes which turn out to be inde- 
pendent only in the mind of their designer. This is an argument for 
shifting from variables to dimensions in describing groups and, further- 
more, for shifting to common, agreed dimensions. However, there still 
remains a further difference between the approaches of some investigators 
using dimensions and the factor analytic approach, namely, that between 
defining a dimension and discovering a dimension. An arbitrary, a priori 
definition may or may not correspond to any functional unity in the 
material. It may prove to be a composite of characteristics never really 
found together under the sun. It would, indeed, be easy in the existing 
literature to point to concepts which the authors precisely defined by three 
or four operations where the latter in fact do not positively correlate, let 
alone form part of a single factor. 

At this point, therefore, the argument develops that it is desirable to 
choose the attributes by which groups should be described through the agency of 
factorization, applied to a large variety of commonly used attributes (measured 
variables), and guided by simple structure and other artistic techniques directed to 
insuring that the dimensions correspond to functional unities in the behavior. 
That is to say, one would measure a large number of groups on a large 
number of attributes, intercorrelate the attributes and determine a decidedly 
more limited number of independent dimensions by which any particular 
group in a given population of groups could be most economically and 
functionally defined. 

For the abstract entity which is measured by these dimensions, I have 
suggested the term syntality. It defines for the group precisely what per- 
sonality does for the individual. It is, therefore, that which determines the 
organism’s reactions when the stimulus situation is defined. The formula which 
expresses this possibility of prediction is of the general class : 


R= £(O.S) 


where R is the reaction, O defines the organism and S the stimulus situation 
in which the organism, in this case the group, is placed. Syntality traits, 
like personality traits, are on the one hand an abstraction from behavior, 
corresponding to some implied structure in the organism, and on the 
other, the basis by which behavior is again predicted when a stimulus 
situation is known. 
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In more detail the above equation can be expressed by the factorial 
specification equation : 


Ry= $F + SjeFi + ak +SjpF a3 + sjF i, 


where the s’s are the loadings or “ situational indices” found by analysis, 
which are the same for all organisms but characteristic for each situation. 
The F’s are the various syntal dimensions or factors which are defined in 
the same way for all organisms but which have quantitative values peculiar 
to each particular group organism. Thus F,; is the extent to which the 
group i possesses the dimension F,. To repeat: the s values are peculiar 
to the stimulus situations in which the performance or reaction R occurs, 
and the F values are peculiar to the particular group organism. 

At this point we shall not enter into any philosophical debate as to 
whether a group can be called an organism. The two main arguments for 
so considering it are: (a) that though its acts proceed through individuals, 
a good deal of its behavior—that which enters into syntality especially— 
represents the reaction of the group as a whole and (b) it preserves the identity 
of its characteristics through time. The extent of preservation of identity 
of behavior pattern can be demonstrated by reliability coefficients. Studies 
already exist (4, 7, 18) which show that large traditional groups, as well as 
small experimental groups, do preserve positive, and reasonably high, 
consistency and reliability coefficients. Thus, syntality, like personality, 
preserves, despite certain trend changes and function fluctuation, relatively 
fixed measures (midpoints in a fluctuation range) peculiar to each individual 
organism. 

As to the actual dimensions by which syntality may be defined, we have 
as yet only the beginnings of that large scale research which will be neces- 
sary to answer the question. There is some moderately satisfactory 
evidence concerning twelve dimensions of national culture patterns (7) 
and there is also some evidence on the dimensions of syntality in small 
groups of men in experimental situations (4, 18, 28). These dimensions 
have been explored at the level of verbal symbolism by Hemphill (21), 
with a resulting logical analysis into about fourteen dimensions, some of 
which, however, have not been found to be independent in correlational 
studies. There is also some evidence at the objective test level (for groups 
of size 5 to 15 membership), in Wispe’s study (4) on twenty-one groups 
of women and on the population of eighty groups by Cattell and Stice, 
which has not yet been published. The two last studies seem to indicate 
that there is, for example, a factor of general ability among groups very 
similar to the factor of general ability in individuals, such that the groups 
which do best on one type of intellectual performance, such as solving 
cryptogrtams, also do well on others such as arithmetical computation. 
There are also three distinct factors of morale, the first apparently being 
what we shall later describe theoretically under the concept of synergy, the 
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second being a kind of doggedness in difficult and panic creating situations, 
and the third a morale concerned with morality and honesty, particularly 
in dealings with other groups and with the group’s members. These are 
cited only as tentative examples of the dimensions in which the syntality 
of groups will ultimately prove to be measurable. 

With this brief illustration of the concept of syntality we may now pro- 
ceed to define the three panels of observation, comprised by population, 
structure, and syntality, which were indicated at the outset of this section. 
These three panels exhaust all the kinds of observation, i.e. all the data, 
measurable or qualitative, which can be collected with regard to a group 
as the reference point. The first panel is quite simple : population variables 
or dimensions are merely means (or other statistical parameters) of the measured 
characteristics of the component individuals, such as the mean I.Q., mean stature, 
etc., of the component members. These are clearly distinct from the 
characteristics of the group as a group, which arise by interaction, for they 
can be measured in the individuals before they become a group. By struc- 
tural variables or dimensions we mean the descriptions of the internal 
behavior of the group, such as the status gradients, the clique relations as 
revealed by sociometry, the reciprocal role relations, the form of leadership 
structure, and, in organized groups, what Stogdill has called “ the socio- 
metry of working relations in formal organizations”. (29) These are 
inferred from observations on the internal interactions, processes and 
procedures of the group and they are often quite high level abstractions 
involving such complex concepts as status “a leadership structure. The 
third category comprises the true syntality variables, which represent the 
performances of the group acting as a whole and commonly through its execu- 
tive, e.g. its decision in a committee-like situation, its constructive per- 
formance on a building task or its acts of aggression or assistance towards 
other groups. 

The only difficulties so far found with these three panels lies (a) in finding 
a place among them for the concept of cultural tradition and (b) in dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently sharply between structural and syntality variables. 
In regard to the first it must be said that the culture pattern lies in all three 
panels : it exists in the personality of the individuals and therefore in the 
mean population characteristics, it expresses itself in the structure adopted 
by the group and therefore shingle in the group behavior, i.e. in the 
group syntality. Thus the culture pattern is a different order of abstraction 
from the other three. The dimensions of the individual personality or of 
the syntality of sub-groups are normally found, incidentally, by correlation 
of instances within any one culture. The differences between culture patterns 
can be precisely expressed in the first place as differences in the factor 
loadings (and degrees of obliqueness) when the factors for personalities or 
subgroups within the different cultures are compared. Alternatively we 
may take one representative, in the form of a large group, of each culture 
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pattern and factorize variables for this collection of groups, thereby obtain- 
ing common dimensions in terms of which all culture patterns can be 
compared, as has been done for modern nations (7). In either case, we 
are dealing with directions of variance that are commonly held constant 
in the experimental study of small groups. 

The second difficulty—that of drawing a clear and functional division 
between structure and syntality variables or dimensions—is solved if we 
bear in mind that the former are always statements of relations among 
(the behavior of) group members. Outstanding among structure variables 
are those statements which are about the relation between the behavior of 
one person—the leader—and the behavior of the rest. Only statements 
about relations which include all members of the group constitute adequate 
descriptive parameters of structure. On the other hand observations of 
internal interaction of the whole group which do not involve relations are 
not in the structure panel but in the syntality panel. For example, the 
total number of words spoken per hour within the group is a characteristic 
of syntality not structure, as also would be the ratio of criticisms to sugges- 
tions for the group as a whole. But a sociometric study of communication 
which showed that the group had four subgroups within it would be a 
statement about structure. Structure variables are in general of a higher 
order of abstraction than syntality variables; but structure and syntality 
variables are equally attributes of and statements about the group, while 
population measures have to do only with the people in the group. 

A further difference of structure and syntality is that the former can be 
manipulated, as the “ independent variable ”, in experiments, by introducing 
rules affecting the manner of internal interaction, e.g. the absoluteness of 
leadership. Further, less essential differences are that syntality variables 
can often be inferred without seeing the group as a whole: one may 
observe the construction job before and after the group’s visit, to determine 
its productivity, or speak to its ambassador to determine its attitude to 
another group. But to determine a structure variable, such as the social 
distance between classes, or the lines of hierarchical communication, one 
must observe internal interaction. 

The relationships that exist among the data from these three panels of 
observation and systematization await the verdict of empirical investigation, 
but it is nevertheless possible to explore a priori certain major probabilities. 
The primary relation to be expected is that the population measures, which 
are a mere mean of the population level on such personality factors as 
general intelligence, schizothymia, surgency, desurgency, etc., when 
properly combined with statements regarding the structure of a group 
should enable one to predict the syntality, that is to say the performance, 
of the group, in any one of a number of fields. Except where structure is 
imposed artificially by an experimenter or from the past by tradition, the 
personality measures, in conjunction with the environmental circumstances, 
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should theoretically enable us to predict both the emergent structure and 
the syntality (group performance) measures that follow from it. But there 
will also be circular and feedback influences. For example, the success 
with which a group tackles a certain job, i.e. its measure on a syntality 
dimension or trait, is in turn likely to influence the way in which the group 
organizes itself. And the way in which a group organizes itself may again 
influence the mean level of the group’s possession of certain individual 
personality traits. 

The above statement that personality plus group environment may 
imply both structure and syntality brings us back to a consideration of the 
earlier statement that the culture pattern runs through all three. For the 
sense in which this equation of personality, structure, syntality and culture 
pattern is made requires a special use of personality and a proper attention 
to the role of the group stimulus situation (environment). Underlying 
such statements by the cultural anthropologists is their undoubted success 
(vide Margaret Mead (24)) in building an account of a culture pattern, in 
a few instances of extreme research necessity, from two or three, or even one, 
surviving member of the culture. 

To appreciate properly what is happening here one must note, however, 
that this is not the deduction of a culture from observations of the habits 
of a single personality. Some such deductions of group patterns from their 
individual parts may have contributed, but in the main the anthropologists 
used the individual merely as a mirror narrator of group phenomena seen 
and remembered. Does not the memory constitute part of the personality ? 
Not in the usual sense : if group phenomena are implicit in personality they 
are at any rate quite disproportionately concentrated in the relatively super- 
ficial skill and habit levels, and in the cognitive realm. To avoid confusion 
with the clinician’s use of personality, referring largely to the massive tem- 
peramental and dynamic systems—a usage common to most psychology— 
it seems desirable, therefore, to use two terms, one to designate the core of 
personality, which has relation only to the dynamic outlines of the culture, 
e.g. the amount of repression, the other to refer to the whole personality 
but particularly the cognitive refinements and complex specialized social 
attitudes. By the unextended personality we shall mean this core of per- 
sonality, that is to say, the basic temperament and abilities and the basic 
dynamic adjustments to life. By the extended personality we shall mean the 
finer ramifications of the dynamic pattern into specific attitudes and adjust- 
ments to social and occupational conditions. The parts of the personality 
that are in the extended but not the unextended personality are relatively 
plastic and adaptable to particular circumstances. They are the parts which 
alter in response to particular social roles and situations, Thus though the 
same personality may enter into the family, the occupation, or recreation 
club, the particular surface mental sets and attitudes which the individual 
brings into operation are different in these different situations and are 
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responsible for the different structure of the family, recreation club, 
etc. 

Consequently, to say that one can infer the structure of a group from an 
examination of individual personalities is true only if we speak of the 
extended personality, and it is only this extended personality which alters 
in any responsive degree through being in a group. For example, as 
Allport, Bruner and Jandorf (1) have shown in regard to personalities which 
move from one culture to another, the main outlines of what we would 
call the essential, unextended personality can be perceived to remain the 
same. When a man enters the Army, for example, that particular cultural 
pattern, or subdivision of the cultural pattern, is at first external to him and 
then becomes built into certain attitudes and habits in his personality, but 
these exist only in the extended personality. This part of the personality, 
indeed, can clearly be altered immediately by deliberately manipulating the 
structure of the group, thus introducing new mental sets within the indi- 
vidual personalities. If we think of this in terms of our three panels, it is 
true in this respect to say that alteration of the structure may act back upon 
personality as well as forward upon the ultimate outcome of the group 
activities in the syntality variables. 

All that can be said at this stage, therefore, regarding the interaction of 
variables expressed in terms of observations from these three panels is that 
there is complex interaction and that some sort of mathematics suitable 
for expressing multiple reciprocal influence will eventually need to be 
invoked. Meanwhile, it is possible, in experimental groups, but not in the 
field studies of natural groups, to simplify the causal relationships by con- 
trolling the time of observation. For example, the length of the experiment 
can be curtailed in such a way as to allow only the action in one direction 
to occur without time for the feedback to follow. This may prove to be 
the outstanding advantage of experimental work with groups when com- 
pared with observations in situ. 


Ill. CONCEPTS FOR ANALYZING GROUP DYNAMICS 


Since a good deal of leadership is concerned with motivation and dynamic 
aspects of behavior a further development of the above discussions speci- 
fically in regard to dynamic concepts within syntality remains to be set 
out before we can handle leadership formulation. For what has been said 
so far about population and syntality variables assumes that they are of all 
three possible modalities, i.e. some are abilities, some are the equivalent of 
temperamental reactivities and some are dynamic, goal-directed traits. 
Since the definition of a group which the present writer has found most 
meaningful turns wholly upon motivation, it is desirable to set out this 
definition before proceeding. 

Groups have been defined by many sociologists in terms of interaction 
and communication, reciprocal roles and common norms, or in terms of 
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some abstract boundary inferred from the behavior of the individuals in the 
group. At present one cannot say that there is one acceptable definition 
of a group and that all other definitions are meaningless. The various 
definitions cover different aspects of “ groupiness” and have varying 
degrees of overlap and perhaps, therefore, varying degrees of essentiality. 
Certainly the laws which become established in regard to these different 
working concepts will be different. 

The definition which seems most essential is that a group is a collection 
of organisms in which the existence of all (in their given relationships) is necessary 
to the satisfaction of certain individual needs in each. That is to say, the group 
is an instrument toward the satisfaction of needs in the individual. Indi- 
viduals belong to the group only because they achieve certain satisfactions 
made possible by its organization which would not so readily be possible 
(or which did not happen to occur) for them through any other device. A 
group so defined is not conterminous with a group defined in terms of 
interaction or common norms or of that more specialized interaction which 
we call communication. The lines of communication can run just as 
vigorously between the group and another group (as defined here) as 
between the members within the group, and conversely, it is possible, 
though uncommon, to have a true group in which very little communica- 
tion exists, either among the members or between some one leader and the 
members. Since this last is sometimes doubted I will instance two or three 
strangers, swimming far out from a beach, who give one another certain 
satisfactions (notably to the need for security) through their common propin- 
quity, though no communication whatever may occur among them. 
Nevertheless, it would probably be generally true to say that the definition 
by interaction and the definition by need satisfaction would lead to similar 
boundaries. 

The definition of a group by self-awareness is different again, since it is 
not necessary that a group of people be aware of themselves as a group in 
order to obtain their satisfactions through the existence of the group. For 
example, there are lower animal forms which adapt to the existence of other 
members of the group and achieve their satisfaction through the existence 
of the latter without being capable of conceiving the idea of a group. And 
doubtless there are many examples of human beings behaving in such a way 
as to preserve and defend a group which satisfies them without being fully 
aware either of the nature of the satisfactions which they get or of the nature 
of the group and its boundaries to which they belong, in terms of our dyna- 
mic definition. Our playing down the role of explicit awareness is suggested 
also by those discoveries of clinical psychology which show that dynamic 
satisfactions affect behavior temsecialbe learning) regardless of the degree 
of consciousness. At least the degree of consciousness of goals and modes 
of satisfaction affects only secondary aspects of the behavior. 

Granted that a group is held together by certain interests, not necessarily 
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the same for each individual, which are satisfied through the very existence 
of the group acting as an instrument for the satisfactions, the next problem 
which arises concerns the nature of the satisfactions obtained. As in most 
formulation of psychodynamic events it is possible here to use any one of 
three sets of concepts, each emphasizing some one aspect of the situation, 
yas follows: (a) the stimulus situation-cue-response-goal formulation, 
emphasizing the definition of the detailed environmental conditions and 
the behavior, (b) the satisfaction (reward) and punishment of ergic or meta- 
nergic motives (8), which concentrates on the drive phenomena, (“va- 
lence” formulations may be regarded as an externalization of this formula- 
tion) and (c) the energy expression formulation which directs attention to 
the work done in the motivation situation. 

For many purposes, including the study of groups, the energy expression 
formulation is the briefest. It assumes the stimulus situation is fixed and 
the goal behavior already defined. It implies recurrent satisfaction of a 
particular nature within the fixed system. It then concentrates on the work 
done by the organism in this defined or implied stimulation-satisfaction 
situation. This has proved useful in clinical psychology, and in psychology 
generally, as a convenient shorthand, but it suffers from the disadvantage 
that the energy cannot be precisely defined. 

This disadvantage we must accept for the moment with a pragmatist’s 
shrug of the shoulders; but even in the loose sense understood there 
remains a discrepancy between energy and satisfaction which must not be 
overlooked. The notion that formulation (b) and (c) above are equivalent, 
in the sense that the statement “people get more of their satisfactions 
through this group” can be considered equal to “ people express more of 
their energies in the activities of this group”, is not strictly correct. It 
depends upon how much long-circuiting (8) of goal-seeking activity is 
actually forced upon people by external obstacles and internal conflicts. 
This degree of long-circuiting is, then, another condition assumed to be held 
constant when we handle the expression df psychodynamic relations in 
terms of “ energy exchanges”. 

A statement, in terms of energy exchanges of the basic, simple laws 
which seem necessary for explaining the commonest aspects of group 
behavior has already been set down by the present writer (4). These laws 
will now be invoked to define corollaries in the field of leadership. First 
among the original theorems is a statement that any group is an arrange- 
ment permitting certain energy expenditures on the part of the component 
individuals, which is another way of stating the above definition of a group 
as a drive-satisfying device. Secondly, a theorem recognizes that since 
practically all groups overlap in their populations, each receives only a small 
segment of the total goal seeking energy of the individuals belonging to it. 
The sum total of the energy which any group can command and expend I 

have called synergy, and the synergy will be a function of, for example, 
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the number of members and the strength of group interest of each. It is 
easy to perceive that this synergy is expended broadly in two ways which 
are distinct in important respects. First, a substantial part, which we may 
call maintenance synergy, will be used up in the internal machinery which 
keeps the group in being, leaving the residue, which we call the effective 
synergy, to carry out those purposes for which the group explicitly exists. 
Since there is a rough exchange value between psychological energy and 
money, the division may be quickly illustrated by the economics of, say, an 
insurance company where part of the premiums are expended in office 
work, part in alleviating those general fears which have been the cause of 
the group of subscribers coming together to form a group. Or again, in a 
missionary society, part of the subscriptions are used in running the organi- 
zational affairs of the society and part in effectively carrying out the support 
of actual missionary activity in distant countries. : 

There is already some empirical evidence in the two factorial researches 
so far completed (6, 13) that the factor which has been called morale and 
which loads such variables as the resistance of the group to dispersion and 
the energy which it puts into its activities is really a manifestation of the total 
synergy. This suggests also that such variables as the average disinclination 
of individuals to leave the group, the number of friends they will name in 
the group, and the hostility to outgroups which threaten the groups’ purposes, 
will be primarily loaded with this factor representing the strength of synergy. 
Some of the recent work of Hemphill (22) proceeds further to indicate a 
factor which appears to correspond to the effective synergy as distinct from 
the total synergy of the group. 

To pursue Freche predictive precisions in calculations rendered possible 
by use of the concept of group synergy, it is necessary at this point to con- 
nect the theory of group behavior with the methodology of dynamic traits 
or attitudes conceived as ergic vectors (3). Psychological forces have 
direction as well as strength, and must accordingly be represented as vectors. 
It has been suggested that the coordinates which are most important for 
defining the direction of dynamic traits are those of the primary drives (8). 
Thus, according to the ergic theory of attitude measurement, any given 
attitude, interest or dynamic trait is represented as a vector in relation to 
about nine coordinates (10) corresponding to the ergs or drives. From the 
standpoint of group psychology this ergic theory of attitude measurements 
leads to the generalization that group synergy is itself a vector and that it 
may be obtained by summing the vectors of the attitudes of the individual 
members of the group to the group, i.e. their particular interests in the 
group. 

It is, of course, possible, by abstraction, to speak of the amount of energy, 
ie. a force operating over time, in abstraction from the direction of the 
force. But such a use of disembodied force—or an energy orphaned from 
its biological parentage—is an abstraction which can safety be used only in 
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a limited context. In any case it cannot be arrived at without first experi- 


menting upon forces with direction and then abstracting “energy” from z 
calculations of that kind, as is implied in our discussions of synergy above. ch 
For in general it is important to know what drive is involved in the ae 
group activity—regardless of whether the activity be learning, sublimation 
or conflict. Different drives may behave differently in regard to their i 
plasticity, their goal gradients, the tempo of their energy release and their ty 
responses to frustration. Attention to ergic qualities is particularly im- “ 
portant because group activities may often be selective with regard to ergic fy 


quality. The activities of a group are likely in the first place to be such that 
its synergy is a special selection from among the possible satisfactions of the It 
individual. For example, with the exception of the family most groups are 
selective against sexual drive in the sense that it is capable of achieving little 
satisfaction through the larger group as such. Secondly, the division 
between maintenance synergy and effective synergy is likely to be segre- 
gative with respect to drives. For example, it is probable that gregarious i 
satisfactions achieve themselves more in the maintenance synergy than in . 
the effective synergy of a group. If we are correct in this assumption that : 
the maintenance activities call preferentially among friendly, gregarious ‘ 
expressions of the total energy, then we have an almost sufficient explana- 1 
tion of the fact that the remaining, effective synergy, i.e. the synergy which ; 
is free to act in dealings with other groups, is generally found to be less ' 
friendly and more hostile than one would expect from the ergic makeup ; 
of the average human being. In other words, so much good will is used 
up in keeping the group together that there is little to spare, having regard ; 
for the normal ergic make-up of the individual members, for outside group : 
relations. : 

Many other instances of the importance of the specific vectorial direction 
of a cultural interest are to be found in the analysis of certain cultural activi- 
ties as sexual sublimations, by Freud (17), Roheim (27) and others. It is, 
in short, probable that the measurement of specific dynamic dimensions of 
synergy will be found essential to discovering consistent laws regarding 
group forces. It may be added parenthetically to this discussion of synergy 
that the distinction between maintenance and effective synergy should not 
be confused with that between intrinsic and activity synergy in a group. By 
the former we refer to the motivation for belonging to a group which 
arises through gregarious satisfactions, i.e. that which is intrinsic to the 
immediate attractions of a group as such without regard for the further 
satisfactions to which it is instrumental. Industrial psychologists especially 
have been interested in dividing the satisfactions of laboring in a group 
into the satisfactions of creative skill with a machine, the satisfactions of 
self-assertion through pride of skills or pride of position in a group and the 
satisfaction of sociability through the close contiguity with others in the 
group. There are, moreover, always certain satisfactions in a group which 
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would occur to the individual whether or not he were in the group and 
must be written off as incidental group satisfactions. The division of all 
these satisfactions into intrinsic and activity satisfactions is perhaps most 
useful. 

Various breakdowns of dynamic material can be made in this fashion, 
and of course the most ultimate of them is that into nine to fourteen distinct 
types of ergic satisfaction. The other breakdowns suggested above, into 
satisfactions which come directly through the group as opposed to satis- 
factions through the activities which the individual is permitted to perform 
in the group, (intrinsic—vs—activity), are useful only for special purposes. 
It is not so basic as the abstraction into maintenance synergy and effective 
synergy, though any of these divisions according to type of satisfaction 
may be very helpful in reminding us of the many, varied, and sometimes 
subtle and obscure types of satisfaction that occur in belonging to a group. 

Since these energy concepts and the expression of total group energy 
in the directional terms made possible by the vectorial representation of 
synergy have not yet been employed in an experiment taking advantage 
of the precision which they permit, it is not at this point possible to refer 
to any empirical evidence of their usefulness. The experiments of McClel- 
land (25), of Cofer (14) and others (11, 26) seem to promise that we are 
on the brink of objective means of measuring dynamic traits and, since 
the total synergy is a vectorial sum of the individual synergies, these 
measuring devices offer a possibility of expressing a total synergy in some 
objectively measurable units. At the same time, the psychoanalytic studies 
of leaders by Cohen (15) and of leader-follower relationships and govern- 
mental attitudes by others emphasize the greater control of leadership and 
other prediction which such ergically qualitative analyses may bring. The 
concept of synergy also offers a firm basis for some further conceptualization 
in other fields. For example, it seems likely that the ratio of energy ex- 
pended in the internal friction of maintenance synergy to the energy 
expressed in effective synergy may prove to be an important index for 
group description and one of the most valuable dimensions for estimating 
the effectiveness of leadership. 


IV. APPLICATION OF SYNTALITY TO LEADERSHIP 
MEASUREMENT 


In the initial observations here regarding evidence as to the existence 
and nature of leadership it was suggested that this evidence is to be found 
either in the group structure or in the group syntality. The latter may not 
be readily accepted by all psychologists, since it has so far been the general 
practice to depend on the internal interaction observations only. That is to 
say, the leader has been recognized by a formal office, by his influence on 
other individuals, or by his being named by others as the most popular or, 
indeed, as the leader (19). Consistently with this line of definition, the 
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goodness of the leader has been measured by ratings on the part of group 
members or observers, by sociometric measures of popularity, and other 
attempts to assess internal influence. 

The contention here is that this practice is a necessary expediency based 
on our failure to recognize or solve the problem of syntality investigation 
at the outset of research in group dynamics. Actually, there are many 
cogent arguments for basing the assessment of leadership upon syntality as 
much as possible and upon structural observations only when the former is 
impossible. First, we have evidence that the structural observations are 
often very unreliable. For example, Gibb (19) points out that the formal, 
recognized leader is often a leader only to a very slight extent, being manipu- 
lated by “a power behind the throne”. Carter (2) has demonstrated 
further that there is very poor agreement in general between ratings, dealing 
with popularity or sociometric criteria, when made by different kinds of 
observers. He says, “ ratings by faculty members and friends proved to 
be quite unreliable.” Hemphill (20) also found that there was-not very 
good agreement between members’ estimates of influence procedures and 
the leader’s estimates. A compromise approach has been made by Shartle 
and Stogdill (29), where in the latter’s “ paradigm for the study of leader- 
ship ” the usual “ individual centered evaluation of leadership” is balanced 
by a proposal for “ group centered evaluation”, which promises to assess 
the leader by the performance of his group. The present proposal for a 
syntality evaluation calls for shifting the estimate of the goodness of a leader 
entirely to measurements of the performance of the group acting under his 
guidance. 

The most important of the pros and cons with respect to resting the 
assessment upon the performance rather than upon observations of internal 
interaction are already implied above, but some further observations may be 
summarized. Although both our own factorizations and the associations 
shown to exist in the studies of Lippitt and others (23) indicate that there 
are significant correlations between structure 4nd syntality, of the kind one 
would expect, nevertheless there is no one-to-one correspondence. If the 
ultimate criterion of leadership is to be the effect of leadership structure 
upon the actual group performance, i.e. a measurement of behavior, then 
it is better to measure this directly as such, at the group performance level, 
rather than try to infer it from the structure level. Although there is a 
certain amount of mutual interaction of structure and syntality, the causal 
effects are in the main from structure to syntality. Consequently, the 
performance behavior is the end result from which it is safer to infer group 
structure than it is to infer the end result from group structure. Another 
important consideration is that it is the syntality phenomena which are 
more important and more frequently considered in all kinds of applied 
work, as well as in theoreticai equations. Thus other countries at the time 
of the crisis, as well as history in retrospect, are more likely to be interested 
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in the fact that Mr. Churchill obtained an Air Force in time to stop Hitler 
than in the fact that he had to argue with Mr. Baldwin and a complacent 
House of Commons for five years to obtain this result. Similarly in 
theoretical formulations, the syntality symbol is more likely to be directly 
involved in a wide variety of equations. 

Along this line of argument, we end with a definition of a leader as 
follows. “A leader is a person who has a demonstrable influence upon 
group syntality.” And we measure leadership by the magnitude of the 
syntality change (from the mean) produced by that person, i.e. by the difference 
between syntality under his leadership and the syntality under the leadership 
of the average or modal leader. It will be evident from these definitions 
that we can no longer speak of good and bad leaders, but only of leaders 
that are good and bad with respect to the production of increase in a par- 
ticular dimension of group syntality. And whether an increase or decrease 
along one of these polar axes is itself to be considered good or bad will 
depend on the extent to which that factor weights, in the specification 
equation, various actual performances on which we already have values— 
of efficiency, of morality, or of aesthetics (5). Nevertheless, there are 
certain putative dimensions such as integration, cohesiveness, synergy or 
viscidity which must reach acceptable values for the group to function and 
survive as a group at all, and presumably any leader who can increase these is 
good, regardless of the directions in which he is leading the group. Apart 
from these possible exceptions, it is perfectly safe to speak of a leader only as 
being good or bad for some specific performance. And further, by abstraction 
from the values attached to a considerable number of specific performances, 
we might in addition attach values to syntality change on particular primary 
dimensions. But at least this line of analysis indicates that we need to be 
far more cautious in the attachment of “ good” and “ bad” to leadership 
than we have been in the past. The whole problem of leadership investi- 
gation is swung around from “good” and “bad” to the problem of 
analyzing the leader in terms of increase or decrease of particular syntality 
dimensions. 

The practical procedure in leader measurement to which this theory 
leads is to take a group of n-1 individuals (constituting a stratified sample 
of the general population) and to substitute a series of leaders in succession 
as the nth person, measuring the group performance with respect to each 
of the known dimensions of syntality at each substitution. Incidentally, 
to make this entirely practicable it will be necessary for factor-analytic 
researchers first to provide saturated test measures of the half dozen or so 
syntal dimensions that contribute most to variance of important per- 
formances, in order that such group measurement can be economically 
carried out. From a normal sample of leaders, it would then be possible 
to build up standard scores for each dimension. Thus the individual leader 
could ultimately be assigned a profile, in terms of standard scores, indicating 
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his capacity to produce syntal deviation from the mean. These values— 
constituting the formula for the given leader—could then be used for pre- 
dicting the group performance under that individual, by substituting his 
F values in the specification equation. If the specification equation for 
groups of this type had been worked out generally for a wide variety of 
practical situations, it would then be possible to predict for this leader what 
the average group would do under him in far more situations than are 
comprised by those in which he had actually been measured to estimate his 
leadership potential. 


V. SYNERGY AND THE TWO MAIN LEADERSHIP 
FUNCTIONS 


An observant practical psychologist may object to the conceptual 
simplicity of the above formulation that common sense recognizes two 
main activities of the leader and that the above calculation looks as if it 
would cover only one of these. The activities are (a) helping the group to 
find the machinery or means to a goal already agreed upon and (b) helping 
the group to decide upon a goal that is satisfactory in the sense that the group 
can stably pursue it. The first of these appears to deal with syntality, that 
is to say, with the measured performances of the group, while the second 
seems to deal with synergy. This analysis correctly distinguishes two cate- 
gories of group change that are important both for leadership measurement 
and group learning analysis. But it is incorrect to say that the changes of 
group goal—the synergy changes—are neglected by the syntality formula- 
tion. If dynamic variables—for example, observations on the group's 
attitudes, interests, politics, etc., as carried out by Gibb (18) and Stice (13) 
—are taken into the factorization of group variables, as indeed they should 
be in any comprehensive investigation of syntality, some of the syntality 
dimensions which then emerge will almost certainly have to be dynamic 
unities. Indeed, they are likely to be coordinates constituted by the primary 
drives or ergs, which, as stated above, have already been found in factor 
analyses of dynamic variables for the individual personality (10). Conse- 
quently, we may confidently expect the dimensions of syntality to include 
the ergic dimensions of synergy, i.e. synergy will appear as the dynamic 
aspect of syntality. And changes of goal under a leader can thus be 
measured by changes in the dimensions of synergy, just as changes in the 
abilities by which goals are reached are measured in the remaining dimensions 
of syntality. 

At this point, if we can do so without bringing confusion into an 
already crystallizing formulation, we should take a broader glance over 
the possible system of analyzing motivation. Are there advantages to sys- 
tems other than the ergic breakdown for analyzing and calculating with 
regard to such typical group goals as making money, educating their 
members, operating machines, providing recreation, propagandizing, giving 
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status, negotiating agreements, committing aggressions against other groups, 
and so on? Since groups exist to satisfy individuals their synergy can 
ultimately be broken down into ergic satisfactions, but logically it could 
also be broken down (and a factor analytic methodology might suffice to 
accomplish it) into the contribution (along diverse subsidiations) to various 
sociologically defined institutions beyond the immediate group, or with 
respect to the individual metanergic (8) structures, ¢.g. sentiments, com- 
plexes, defense mechanisms, self-sentiment, super-ego, which gain satis- 
faction through the group activity. The latter has importance for some 
kinds of group learning analyses (12). 

As far as measurement of a leader’s goal-changing capacity is concerned 
any of these systems could supply coordinates for vectorial calculations and a 
basis therefore for assessing effectiveness in choosing and clarifying goals 
separately from effectiveness in gaining agreed goals. There are even 
situations which suggest the desirability of retaining representatives of more 
than one of these coordinate systems in the same calculation. For example, 
a group member has satisfactions not only through what the group does 
for him (which for simplicity we have so far mainly considered) but also 
with the manner in which the group does it. He may disagree with a pro- 
cedure, or a particular decision or the leader’s manner even when they 
promise to bring maximum satisfaction to his desires (other than super-ego 
needs), and in this case the loss of satisfaction is due to the satisfaction of the 
id being offset by dissatisfactions of the super ego or self sentiment, i.e. by 
the intrusions of moral values or other value conflicts. Thus, that part of 
the synergy which is concerned with internal interactions would for many 
purposes be more illuminatingly analyzed in terms of the satisfactions to 
the various conflicting personality structures, ice. metanergs than to the 
various ergs. 

A more extensive analysis of the changes in synergy from which group 
learning and leadership can be inferred would require also that we give 
attention to those synergic changes which are not changes in ultimate 
ergic goals but which are equivalent to learning by “ adjustment” and 
“integration” in the individual and which fall under the heading of 
“ends learning” rather than “means learning”.* A group leart.s, by 
experience with other groups and the environment, to suppress a particular 
mode of satisfaction, or even to repress or sublimate it, in the interests of 
greater total gain or freedom from punishment. This is in one sense a 





* It is assumed here that the learning of groups, like the learning of individuals, can broadly be divided 
into ‘‘ means learning ’’, i.e. acquiring skill in reaching some single, unchanging goal, and “‘ ends learn- 
ing” in which conflicts of drives are resolved more effectively to lead to greater sum total satisfaction 
of all drives. The former, epitomized by the rat in the maze, has alone been extensively scientifically 
studied and to a large extent “learning theory” has neglected the latter. Group learning differs 
from individual learning in having an extra form of ends learning (12)—synergic expansion learning, 
discussed below. For the total energy (libido ?) of the individual is fixed, whereas the group synergy 
can be almost indefinitely increased by the poaching of one group upon its members’ loyalties to other, 
overlapping groups. 
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‘means to end” learning but in another it is “‘ ends learning”. It can be 
considered “‘ means learning” only in a special sense that the means is a 
successfully carried out internal conflict, and that as such it may show up 
in synergic dimensions other than those in which increasing satisfactions of 
the primary orgs are recorded. 

However, the most important synergic change which a leader can 
produce is probably an increase along the dimensions of the various primary 
ergs, which may be called “synergic expansion”. When Woodrow 
Wilson stated his Fourteen Points or Roosevelt his Four Freedoms, each 
of these leaders presumably succeeded in making it possible for the average 
man to perceive that more of his satisfactions could be achieved through the 
Allied Nations group than he had originally supposed. Whether we 
ultimately consider synergy expansion as good or bad, at least it is clear 
that this analysis indicates the importance of measuring the extent to which 
a leader is able to increase the synergy dimensions, and to maintain the 
higher level of synergy as a stable equilibrium, i.e. not merely as a tem- 
porary tour de force. Whether the leader achieves this by greater explicit- 
ness of goal, or a more dramatic statement of it, or, most commonly, by a 
flair for sensing what the members really want, in relation to the group in- 
struments for meeting those wants, is a matter for further experimental 
analysis of contributor procedures, after the effectiveness of the leadership 
has itself been accurately measured in these syntal terms. 

Parenthetically, we may note that the formulation of leadership in 
terms of syntality change raises doubts concerning the aptness of the 
common question as to whether a particular leader is leading more for his 
own satisfactions or for those of the group. Is this being asked in the best 
way, i.e. is this really the division which the enquirers have at the back of 
their minds? In popular discussion this is commonly tied up with questions 
of the degree of “ dominance ” or “ dictatorialness ”’ in leadership. All too 
frequently, both in conceptualization and in experiment, dominance or 
dictatorialness has merely meant an unpleasant personal manner in achiev- 
ing a certain end. If the leader makes the group do what he wants in a 
pleasant, persuasive, non-directive fashion, it is not considered dominance. 
Such distinctions as to how the leader makes the group do what he wants 
admittedly have more than aesthetic importance, but it may well be sug- 
gested that the manner in which he works is of less importance than the fact 
of whether the group finally does what it wants or what he wants. Thus 
the worthwile question is whether the group is seduced from its own goals 
to those of the leader, regardless of whether this is done by dominance or 
by any other approach whatsoever. 

The expression “seduced” is used advisedly because the leader is 
capable of stimulating desires in the group which did not exist in its original 
intentions. This awkward fact makes it impossible to define on the one 
hand a precise, absolute position which may be called “ the group’s desires ” 
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and, on the other hand, a statement of “‘ the leader’s desires”, so that one 
might measure the extent to which each is bent to the other in the final 
compromise. The East India Company began as a commercial enterprise 
and finished as a military government, governing India. Except in highly 
traditionalized and formalized groups, most members will be willing to get 
new satisfactions out of the group which they had not originally seen in it, 
and each new satisfaction will bind them more firmly to the group. Syner- 
gic expansion is commonly assisted by all members. The leader therefore 
has to see not merely what is but what might be. 

If the divergence of leader and led has to do with instrumentality to an 
agreed goal, stable positions for each are easier to define than in synergic 
expansion leadership, but here too it is difficult to decide where the follower 
has been constrained to the viewpoint of the leader and where he has come 
to adopt it through new perceptions offered by the leader. In both in- 
strumental (“ means leadership ”) and synergic choice leadership problems 
we find in the end that an answer can be given to the question, “ in whose 
interests is the group run?” only by comparing the positions before any 
group procedures have occurred with the position at the time of decision. 
The answer indicates how far the group has moved from its original individual 
desires, but it does not show how far the leader is moving the group with 
respect to the new satisfactions which members have perceived and adopted 
partly through his activities. 

In short, the question of the leader’s will vis-a-vis the group’s will 
presents a complex problem of relative motion, and is not easy of solution 
even when conceived in emancipation from the theoretical misunderstand- 
ings produced by the too free use of the dominance or dictatorship cliché. 
For a full solution it seems almost unavoidable that we bring in measures 
of what the group and what the leader separately perceive at a given 
moment. For only thus can we determine how much of their separation 
in desire is due to different perceptions of the environmental possibilities, 
or how much of it is due to real difference of desire and intention when 
the perceptions are the same. We shall therefore set aside this particular 
problem as insoluble at the moment. Although it is an intriguingly theor- 
etical issue, its solution is not necessary to the main developments in 
leadership measurement which we are suggesting here and we may appro- 
priately retyrn from the whole digression on “‘ who’s interest ?” tempor- 
arily satisfied with the degree of definition reached at this point. 


Our wider formulation of leadership measurement has shown, at least, 





* The difficulty which dogs research on misperception in general prevents immediate solution on the 
lines indicated above. This is the difficulty of handling the introspective variable of ‘* meaning” of a 
ae ag along with the truly behavioral variables defining how one reacts to the perception. Pre- 
sumably, in general, the leader can manipulate both the group’s perception of the possible satisfactions 
in the situation and the satisfactions which they eventually take when a given perception is agreed 
upon. If tests can be devised to fix both the perceptual shift and the behavior shift, it would then be 
desirable, in any attempt to estimate how much a leader manipulates a group, to measure these two 
kinds of manipulation separately. 
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that the separation of synergy from syntality and of the leadership function 
of choosing a goal from the leadership function of attaining a goal is in the 
main an act of mental tidiness, with perhaps some practical utility for hand- 
ling particular dynamic research problems. Both activities can be smoothly 
assumed under our main generalization, namely, that the activity of the 
leader can be best assessed by changes in the syntality of the group under 
his leadership. In general, the changes which he produces in a group goal 
will show up as changes of the vectors of the syntality along its dynamic 
coordinates just as the changes which he produces in ability vectors will 
show up as changes in group primary ability coordinates. Whether these 
changes are good or bad will once again be a secondary issue, entangled 
with a lot of value judgments (5). The only extra condition which it 
seems necessary to apply when considering increase of synergy as a “ good ” 
leadership act is that the satisfactions shall be stable, i.e. that the position of 
increased satisfaction reached shall be one of relatively stable equilibrium, 
not a temporary, impossible triumph like the Nazi revolution. Probably 
also the syntality dimension of “ goodness of integration ” will be regarded 
as a universal “ good ” in leadership estimation, and this is likely to appear 
as some function of the relation of effective to maintenance synergy, or as 
a “ group adjustment ” variable discussed above, both of which show some 
signs already of appearing in the factors found among syntality variables. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed that the definition of leadership and 
leadership measurement just given proceeds regardless of whether leader- 
ship is explicit or implicit, formalized or spontaneous, permanent or transi- 
tory. In this respect it has also the politically impeccable character of 
favoring a democratic viewpoint in leadership assessment, for it implies 
that every member of the group is more or less a leader, regardless of any 
formalization. Leadership investigation can no longer be realistically 
handled by the stereotype of a single leader and a mass of followers, but 
must be met rather by the conception of different problem-solvers rising to 
different occasions. This view is foreshadowed in the work of Gibb (18) 
where he recorded many instances of the ball of leadership passing quickly 
from hand to hand, despite formal organization, when special problems 
arose. It is true that he found some persistence of a convergence of follower 
attitudes upon one individual, whether he was formally or informally the 
leader, but many members were in some degree recipients of such attitudes. 
The present theory generalizes such observations on the basis that since every 
man affects the syntality measures, every man is more or less of a leader. 
It may well be that when the magnitudes of syntal effects are plotted for 
all members, after a sufficient number of empirical studies, we shall find 
that the scores for total syntality change produced fall into skewed or 
J-shaped distribution curves, showing that the lion’s share of leadership 
usually falls to one man—perhaps with some lesser share to a lieutenant 
and very little to the ons gy this remains to be investigated. Such 
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a finding, moreover, would not alter the fact that our analysis calls for all 
men being considered as leaders and influences in any complete calculation. 

The present approach to leadership measurement also leads to some 
other reorientations. For example, leadership behavior and procedures 
can no longer be arbitrarily defined as the behavior associated with the 
person put in the formal leadership position. What we are to study as 
leadership procedures must first be located empirically, by examining 
coefficients of association, to detect “that behavior which is found em- 
pirically to be more frequent in men who have greater measured effects 
on syntality ”. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The main points made in this article may be summarized as follows : 

1. The consistent characteristics of a group are covered by the concept 
of syntality, which may be defined as “ that which permits the psychologist 
to predict what the group as a whole will do when the stimulus situation 
has been defined ”. 

2. The dimensions of syntality may be obtained by the factorization 
of group performances, and a number of such dimensions have already been 
located showing functional unity and psychological meaning. 

3. Complete group description calls for the description and measure- 
ment of three panels: (a) the population characteristics, (b) structural 
characteristics, and (c) syntality characteristics. The structural characteris- 
tics are characteristics of the group as a whole but exist as relations among 
the behavior of the component individuals and thus lie at a different level 
of abstraction from the syntality characteristics which have to do with the 
behavior of the group as a whole. 

4. The causal interaction among variables measured in the field of popu- 
lation, structure and syntality is complex and reciprocal, resulting in 
various “‘ feed-back” mechanisms. Nevertheless, the general causal 
sequence is through the interaction of population with the environmental 
situation producing structure and from this the syntality characteristics. By 
setting up experimental rather than field situations, in which the interactions 
can be arrested at any desired point, it is possible to investigate causal action 
in one direction at a time. 

5. The culture pattern runs through all three panels of group descrip- 
tion, but it only becomes evident when we contrast one group with another 
or one population of groups with another population of groups, whereupon 
we may discover that the personality factors in the population are not the 
same, and that the dimensions of the group in regard to syntality cluster 
about different modes or types, in different cultures. 

6. It is convenient to distinguish between a basic and an extended 
personality when speaking about the relation of the personality to the 
group. The basic personality is that which changes very little in transfer 
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from one to another of the groups concerned in the universe of discourse, 
whereas the extended personality alters with every change of group and 
réle, adopting attitudes and mental sets which are immediately produced 
by or produce the structure of the group. 

7. A group is defined as a collection of people which has become instru- 
mental to certain satisfactions of the component members. The total 
energy which goes into the satisfactions attained through the group is 
called the group synergy. 

8. Group synergy, like individual attitudes, can be expressed in terms of 
ergic vectors. The group synergy is the sum of the attitude vectors of the 
individual members of the group to the group. The attitudes are measured 
on coordinates corresponding to the primary ergs or drives. 

9. The synergy of a group can be analysed in a variety of other ways, 
the most important of which, particularly for such calculations as those 
concerning leadership, are probably those into (i) maintenance and effec- 
tive synergy, (ii) intrinsic and active synergy, (iii) relative contributions 
to various social institutions served by such groups, and (iv) the extent of 
the satisfactions to various personality structures, e.g. id, super-ego, self- 
sentiment, in the members. 

The effective synergy is that part of the energy of the members which 
goes into the action of the group as a whole towards its goals, while the 
maintenance synergy is the residue of the total synergy, which is used up 
in the internal friction of the group machinery, ic. in maintaining the 
group’s internal activities. 

The intrinsic synergy is that which is stimulated by the very existence 
of the group and is mainly the satisfaction of gregarious needs, while the 
active synergy is the interest that arises in the members through the further 
special activities which the group pursues and which are generally con- 
nected with the world outside the group. These two modes of division 
thus have a superficial similarity but are actually far from identical. The 
vectorial directions (ergic qualities) of the mtaintenance and the effective 
synergy are likely to be systematically divergent commonly in the direction 
of a lesser amount of good will being available in the effective and active 
synergies. 

to. A leader is defined as a person who produces a group syntality dif- 
ferent from that which would have existed had he not been present in the 
group, and his leadership ability is measured by the magnitude of the 
changes which he produces along all the dimensions of syntality. Every 
group member is thus in some degree a leader. 

11. Since the task of a leader is both to direct the group to choose 
certain goals and to find methods of achieving those goals, the leader is to 
be assessed both by his effects upon the ability dimensions of syntality 
and upon those dynamic dimensions which define the total synergy. 
12. The question of extent to which a leader “ satisfies his own desires 
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by the group’s activities rather than those of the group ” is not particularly 
concerned with the manner in which he achieves this end, and requires for 
any quantitative solution, a statement of the perceptions of real, possible 
satisfactions, by the group and leader respectively, and of the satisfactions 
which they actually achieve. 

13. Leadership procedures and other associated matters of study must 
be redefined with the re-definition of leadership itself. 

14. The question as to whether a man is a good or poor leader must, 
according to this methodology, be investigated in regard to a broader 
framework in which good or bad means merely high or low on each of a 
series of specific dimensions: of syntality. However, a general value 
judgment might logically be attached to combinations of these dimensions, 
weighted according to the degree to which they enter into performances 
already assigned values by general agreement (5). 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


ETHNOCENTRISM, XENOPHOBIA AND PERSONALITY 


DONALD T. CAMPBELL AND BOYD R. McCANDLESS 





Recent research, particularly by Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (3) has dramatically illustrated that prejudicial attitudes toward 
minority groups are not isolated aspects of behavior, but are deeply rooted 
in personality and related to other demonstrable dimensions of personality. 
Because of the profound implications of these findings for social therapy, 
it is important that replications and extensions of this research be put on 
record. The present paper reports results for an additional group to which 
the measures used by Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson and Sanford were given ; 
and in addition relates these results to the group scores for a complex and 
systematic scale of attitudes toward minority groups devised by Camp- 
bell (2). 

las the present paper presents a minor cross-validation of the 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford results, in two ways : 


1. By applying the scale to a new population, different in kind from 
any of the various populations originally studied with the “ California 
Questionnaire ”. 

2. By relating the results from the “ California Questionnaire” to 
results for an independently constructed and standardized scale 
specifically committed to the study of racial attitudes using complex 
and systematic combinations of questions. 


The population consists of 79 men and 80 women, representing the 
non-minority group members of a stratified sample of San Francisco State 
College students, Spring, 1947. The tests were administered under the 
direction of McCandless, as part of a two-day testing program designed to 
survey student needs (5). The sample was selected on a stratified random 
basis from the roster of students, those selected being relieved of class-room 
duties for the days in question. While the students were not strictly 
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anonymous (code numbers were used, and secrecy guaranteed), it is believed 
that through the publicity given the sample and the explanations given, 
the students realized that it was the group, not themselves, that was being 
measured. With regard to the group atmosphere, it can be said that the 
College administration and the student body leadership had been engaged 
in conspicuous efforts to achieve democratic ideals in racial and religious 


group relationships. 


Ethnocentrism 


A 60-item form of the Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford ques- 
tionnaire (or “ California Questionnaire”, as it may be called for con- 
venience) was used at the recommendation of the authors. This particular 
form has been published in part (4), and differs from the more used 45 item 
form in having 20 rather than 10 Ethnocentrism items, and in having five 
more political-economic conservatism (PEC) items. The test is of the 
Likert type, using seven levels of item endorsement, from “I agree very 
much ” to “I disagree very much”. All of the 45 item form is included 
in the 60-item form (except that 3 items of the Authoritarian Personality 
(F)-Scale have been revised). 

Levinson (4) has defined ethnocentrism as an ideological system in which 
outgroups are the objects of stereotyped negative opinions and hostile 
attitudes and ingroups are the objects of positive opinions and uncritically 
supportive attitudes. The Ethnocentrism (E) Scale includes three sub- 
scales: six items dealing with Jews (the Anti-Semitic (A-S) scale) ; six 
with Negroes (N scale), and eight dealing with other minorities and 
patriotism (the Minority (M) scale). The combination of these into a 
single Ethnocentrism measure (the E scale) is justified by the following 
correlations among the sub-scales (as found in the present data): Anti- 
Semitic (A-S) vs. Negro (N)+ +76; A-S vs. Minority (M)+ +73; 
N vs. M+ +74. These are practically identical with correlations reported 
by Levinson for longer forms of the sub-tests. From these values one would 
predict by the Spearman-Brown correction an Ethnocentrism (E) scale 
reliability of -90, which is what Levinson has found in other applications. 
For purposes of contrast with the other tests to be described below, it may 
be noted that the items in this test follow popular stereotypes, leading to 
different specific content in the anti-Negro and the anti-Jewish items, for 
example. As additional reflection of popular usage, the items tend to 
provide pseudo-democratic rationalizations for the prejudicial statements 
involved, e.g., “‘ Negroes have their rights, but . . .” 


Xenophobia 


This term has been used to indicate a generalized hatred and fear of 
strangers. It is used in the present context as a distinguishing label for a 
totality of attitudes toward minority groups measured by Campbell's (2) 
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scales. These were intended to indicate general “ prejudice ” much as was 
Levinson’s Ethnocentrism (E) scale. However, since Campbell’s scales 
deal only with hostility toward out-groups, the term Xenophobia not only 
is distinguishing, but is also more appropriate than Ethnocentrism which 
includes both out-group hostility and in-group loyalty. (This latter is 
measured by the four patriotism items of the Minority (M) scale in Levinson’s 
test and by implication in other items.) 

The Xenophobia score (x) was based upon the responses to 125 items, 
sub-divisible into 25 separate five-item scales representing attitudes toward 
five ethnic groups on five separate topics. In this test, the same item word- 
ings are re-used to measure attitudes toward Negroes, Japanese, Jews, 
Mexicans, and English. Four levels of item endorsement are provided, 
from “ Agree definitely ” to “ Disagree definitely”. The basic items are 
as follows : 


SOCIAL DISTANCE 

1. —— people should not be allowed to stay in this country. 
2. —— should be kept out of most neighborhoods of our city. 
3. I keep —— out of my every day life if I can. 

4. I do not hesitate to make friends with —— people. 

5. I would be willing to have a —— marry into my family. 


BLAMING 


1. A large part of our troubles and wrongs are due to the power of the 
—— in this country. 


2. The —— in this country use their power to the disadvantage of other 
Americans. 

3. The —— in the United States tend to use their power more selfishly 
than do other groups. 

4. The —— in this country do very little harm to the rest of us. 

5. The —— in this country are more public spirited than are most other 
groups. 

CAPABILITY 

1. The —— people are mentally dull and incapable. 

2. The —— have less ability and intelligence than the average. 

3. The —— are certainly not any smarter than most groups of Americans. 

4. The —— are at least as capable and bright as most people. 

5. On the whole, the —— have superior brains and abilities. 

MORALITY 

1. There is a great deal of bad behavior among the ——. 

2. The —— are less virtuous and moral than most other Americans. 


3. To some extent at least, the moral standards of the are lower than 


those of most Americans. 
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4. The —— are at least as well behaved and good as most of us. 
5. Most —— live exceptionally moral and virtuous lives. 
AFFECTION 


1. I do not like —— at all. 

2. As a rule, I dislike ——. 

3. I like —— less than I do some other kinds of people. 
4. On the whole, I find that I like —— people. 

5. I am very fond of the —— people. 


The Xenophobia score has for the present data a reliability of at least 
-94, as inferred from the intercorrelations among sub-tests as presented in 
Table II. In spite of this relatively high value, there is evidence that attitudes 
within the universe of content are not completely homogeneous (2). In 
the interest of exploring the generality and possible differentiation of relation- 
ships between various anti-minority attitudes and personality, the following 
types of sub-scores have been used : (a) Totals by ethnic groups, each based 
on the twenty-five items, lumping the topics together. These totals are 
indicated as follows : Ne, Negro ; Ja, Japanese ; Je, Jewish ; Me, Mexican ; 
En, English. (b) Totals by topic, combining items referring to all five 
ethnic groups: SD, Social Distance; Bla, Blaming; Cap, Capability ; 
Mor, Morality ; Aff, Affection. (c) The specific five-item scales, as Ne SD, 
Negro Social Distance, etc. 


Personality 


Thirty items on the California Questionnaire constitute the so-called F 
Authoritarian Personality scale, measuring a syndrome of authoritarian 
personality. These items were originally prepared from sources such as 
clinical interviews with prejudiced subjects, and have been selected through 
repeated item analyses. While the total score correlates highly (+75 average) 
with Ethnocentrism score, the explicit meanings of the items are quite 
independent. The F scale sets out to measure conventionality, authori- 
tarian submission, authoritarian aggression, anti-intraception, superstition, 
stereotypy, pseudo-toughness, power attitudes, cynicism, projectivity, and 
certain attitudes toward sex. Examples of items are: ‘‘ No sane, normal, 
decent person could ever think of hurting a close friend or relative.” “‘ When 
a person has a problem or worry it is best for him not to think about it 
but to keep busy with more cheerful things.” ‘‘ Wars and social troubles 
may some day be ended by an earthquake or flood that will destroy the 
whole world.” “The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was 
tame compared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in places 
where people might least expect it.” A more detailed description of the 
scale and supporting clinical findings is available (3), and a full report is 
now published (r1). 
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In addition, the 60-item “ California Questionnaire ” used in this study 
contains ten items designed to measure political-economic conservatism, 
the PEC scale (3). The interrelationships among the F (Authoritarian 
Personality) scale, PEC scale and E (Ethnocentrism) scale (all three are 
sub-parts of the “ California Questionnaire”) for the present data are as 
follows: F vs. PEC -50; F vs. E -73; PEC vs. E +39. These values are 
typical of previous findings (3, 4). The subdivisions of the E (Ethnocen- 
tricism) scale correlate with the personality measure F as follows: AS 
(Anti-Semitic), -68; N (Negro), -60; M (“General” Minority), -76. 
The main question being asked of the data of the present study is: wi 
these important correlations between the authoritarian personality syndrome 
and attitudes toward minority groups hold up, or show further nuances, 
when attitudes toward minority groups are measured by other tests ? 


Results 


In Tables I, II, and III are shown the product-moment correlations 
found between the California Questionnaire and the Xenophobia scales. 
In Table I one may ask if the corresponding scales of attitudes toward 
specific minority groups are measuring the same thing. It is gratifying to 
find that the three highest values (italicized) follow that expectation. 
Though highest, the values are not so high as to indicate substantial identity. 
The value of +77 between E (Ethnocentricism) and X (Xenophobia), for 
example, becomes but +84 when corrected for attenuation. The other 
values indicating relationships among attitudes toward minority groups 
give ample evidence, were more needed, of the general factor lying behind 
the attitude toward any one group. Even attitude toward the English 
(measured by items which because of their systematic nature miss the most 
one sterotypes of the Anglophobe) shares to some extent this common 
actor. 

The correlations between Xenophobia and personality (F) are substantial 
enough to remove any doubt about the generalizability of previous findings 
to other tests of social prejudice. Once again, there is indication of some 
non-identity between X (Xenophobia) and E (Ethnocentricism). If the 
correlations of these two variables with F (Authoritarian Personality), 
‘60 and +73, are corrected for the unreliability of the former measures, the 
values become +62 and +77, increasing the contrast.!_ The correlations in- 
volving attitudes toward specific minority groups are of some interest. 
Note that attitude toward the English correlates -42 with the F (Authori- 
tarian Personality) scale, surprisingly high considering the low communali 
of En (Score with reference to the English on the Campbell Scale) with 
attitudes toward other minority groups. The correlation of F (Authori- 
tarian Personality) with Ne (Campbell Scale score toward Negroes) and 





1 These differences are no doubt due in part to the occurrence of E and F on the same measuring instru- 
ment, and in part to correlated item selection in the development of the E and F scales. 
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Je (Campbell Scale score toward Jews) shows attitude toward Negroes 
correlating with personality as high as.or higher than does anti-Semitism. 
This is in contrast with the sub-scale of E (Ethnocentricism), in which anti- 
Semitism has distinctly the higher value. 

Table II shows the correlations found when the same 125 items in the 
Campbell Scale are aggregated by the five topics. Here the correlations 
are more uniform, and higher with F (Authoritarian Personality). Note 
that the Social Distance items (which seem in general to have the highest 
communality (2) and the Morality items show the highest relationship to 
the personality measure. These findings are in keeping with the portrait 
of ethnocentric ideology presented by Levinson (4). It is somewhat sur- 
prising that the Blaming dimension, which was originally constructed to 
get closer to the scapegoating aspects of prejudice, does not show higher 
values. 

In Table III the correlations are shown with the specific five-item scales. 
While this table offers few new insights, it reiterates convincingly the 
correlation of personality, as measured with the F scale, with attitudes 
toward other ethnic groups measured in any form. The values in Table III 
are impressively high and uniform if one remembers that each of the 
Xenophobia sub-scales includes only five items. 

In Tables I, II, and III, the correlations of attitudes toward minority 
groups, with political-economic conservatism (PEC) remain uniformly 
ow but positive. The lowness of the correlation is difficult to explain, 
and is not entirely in harmony with the general liberalism factor reported 
in many studies. The present study offers no new light, but confirms 
previous experience (3, 4) with this particular set of political-economic 
conservatism items. 


Conclusion 


Using the Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford measures of 
ethnocentricism and authoritarian personality in conjunction with a com- 
plex of measures of attitudes toward minority groups, the following results 
are obtained : (1) Further evidence is provided of the existence of a general 
factor among most if not all attitudes toward other ethnic groups. (2) The 
F scale measure of authoritarian personality trends shows substantial relation- 
ship to all of the wide variety of measures of attitudes toward minority 
groups which were employed. 
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ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE MEMBER BEHAVIOR 
IN FOUR CULTURES? 


JOHN GYR 





Lack of co-operation often develops among delegates from different 
cultures at international conferences. This conflict may be due, of course, 
to differences in positions which are assigned to the delegates by their 
governments. However, much of the discord may also be rooted in the 
differences among the delegates in their ways of working with other people 
in committee situations. A knowledge of cultural differences in committee 
procedures and expectations might aid delegates from different nations in 
avoiding needless conflict in committee and conference situations. When 
the substantive differences among delegates are large, the satisfactoriness of 
the group procedures sometimes determines the success or failure of the 
international endeavor. The development of a general theory of com- 
mittee operation, encompassing the cultural variations, might be helpful 
in devising more useful procedures for international groups. This paper 
presents an exploratory study on the nature of cross-cultural differences in 
customary committee procedures. 


STUDY DESIGN 


This pilot study attempted to obtain descriptions of the cultural differ- 
ences in customary committee procedures by interviewing five student 
representatives of each of four cultural groups, i.e., Chinese, Americans, 
Near Easterners, and South Americans. The experience backgrounds of 
the interviewees were rather similar from one culture group to another. 
Each interview was of the open-ended, free response type, each lasting from 
one to two hours. The questionnaire used is presented in Appendix A. 
Then a psychological analysis was made of the materials gathered in these 
20 open-ended, free response interviews. Following this, fifty more South 
Americans and North Americans were interviewed and these were similarly 
analysed. Finally, generalizations about customary committee procedures 
were constructed. These generalizations need to be submitted to empirical 


1 Grateful acknowledgement is made to Dr. Harold Guetzkow of the Naval Conference Research 
project, University of Michigan, for aid in formulating this study and to Marian Gyr, my wife, for 
elp in interviewing and coding. 
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testing. Although the data presented in this pilot study cannot provide 
any definitive answer to the basic questions raised in the opening paragraph, 
the consistency of the responses found from interview to interview among 
members of the same cultural group is promising. 


FINDINGS 
1. DESCRIPTION OF COMMITTEE PROCEDURAL CUSTOMS 


Many of the respondents noted that the committee customs of their 
homeland were folkways rather than mores within the culture. Hence the 
following descriptions reflect only major tendencies. 


(a) China: In China committee procedures used during the past twenty years 
were largely adaptations of European techniques as promulgated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s 
revolutionary groups. The president of the organization is given much responsibility 
for the appointment of committee chairmen, who in turn appoint their own committee 
members. Only on special occasions is the chairman elected by the total membership 
of the organization. Often experts are appointed to committees. When the members 
of a committee are formal representatives of constituent groups, they are relatively 
independents of the interests they represent; they are free to change their minds. 
The chairman may express his opinions on matters of committee discussion. The 
committee members debate matters in a semi-formal fashion. The speeches are 
usually prepared in writing. Short speeches are preferred, but the committee usually 
grants permission for extension of time allotted to individual speeches. In reaching 
decisions, the parties usually compromise. In severe conflict, the parties often attempt 
to get together by themselves on some agreement. Only if compromise is sponse 
does one side obtain a clear “ victory”. 

(b) USA: The executive of both the organization and the committee tend to 
assume much responsibility for the appointment of members of their groups. Only 
in very important committees are the members elected by the total membership of 
the organization. Although the leader may have his own opinions in matters of 
committee discussion, he is expected to refrain from expressing these when functioning 
as chairman. Participation of the members in the committee discussion tends to be 
informal, especially in smaller committees. Rep.esentatives are free to change their 
opinions during the discussion on matters pertaining to the committee’s functioning. 
Speeches are usually not prepared in written form.- Short speeches and short meetings 
are preferred. In reaching decisions, compromises are often made, the two conflicting 
parties usually trying to get together on the issue involved. Domination of one party 
over the other results, if a compromise is impossible. 

(c) Near East: The idea of functioning as a group member may be rooted to 
some degree in Mohammedan religion. As expressed by our Egyptian interviewee : 
“Our religion says: ‘Don’t do anything without the group knowing it.’” The 
total membership of the organization usually nominates the chairman and member- 
ship of a committee. Members of committees are often selected because of their 
expertness, although they may simultaneously represent constituent groups. The 
discussion is semi-formal. The chairman may express his own opinions on matters 
before the committee. Members usually prepare speeches in written forms. Speeches 
and meetings are usually not too long. Representatives of particular constituencies 
are free to change their minds during the course of the discussion. In conflict, the 
opposing parties usually try to reconcile their differences by compromise. Only if 
compromise is impossible, does an out-and-out “victory” result for the dominant 
group. 
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(d) South America: Procedural customs in South America tend to be like those 
outlined in their Senate by-laws. Customary committee procedures in South America 
assign heavy responsibility for selection of committee chairman and members to the 
organization’s membership as a total group. The chairman must be neutral in matters 
before the committee. The participation in the discussion is usually formal. When 
the committee members are delegates from a constituency, they are seldom free to 
change their opinions except after securing the permission of their constituency. The 
meetings tend to be long and the speeches are usually not written. Seldom are time 
restrictions imposed. In conflict it is customary to have one side dominant over the 
other side, although the chairman may at times try to get the two parties together 
on a compromise. 


2. ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE PROCEDURAL CUSTOMS 

The respondents gave three kinds of information about customary com- 
mittee procedures in their homeland when answering the interview ques- 
tions. They described the formal committee procedures, such as the legal 
functions of the president of the group, the duties of the committee chair- 
man, and methods of reaching decisions. When doing this, the respondent 
often would indicate the nature of special situations in which these generally 
used procedures were revised to adapt to unusual circumstances. An 
example of such special committee procedures is found in the American custom 
of having the chairmen of committees elected by the total group’s member- 
ship when the committee’s work is of such importance that the usual 
practice of appointment by the president is unsatisfactory to the group. 
Very often the respondent would distinguish between the official rules and 
the informal, group customs followed in their homeland. For instance, a 
South American remarked, “‘ According to formal procedure the chairman 
of a committee should be neutral as to the issues discussed by the com- 
mittee ; however, in practice he often takes sides.” In all, some 418 classi- 
fiable remarks were made by the first 20 respondents; some 52% were 
concerned with formal procedures, 10% with special committee procedures, 
and 38% with unofficial procedural customs. 

An adequate picture of the ways in which people from different cultures 
expect to interact with each other in a committee setting cannot be obtained 
by merely describing the general customs of committee procedure. One 
has to focus attention, in addition, on the attitudinal reactions of such people 
to these procedural customs. Thus, an analysis was made of the attitudes- 
toward-one-another-in-committee which underlie these customs. By 
probing intensively during each interview, it was found that outwardly 
similar customs sometimes are expressive of dissimilar underlying attitudes 
within different cultures. Four general attitudes were extracted from the 
interview materials. The customary procedures reflect, in varying degrees, 
the following attitudes? : 


(a) Uncertainty among the committee members about the motives of the other 





* Full accounts of these attitude types can be found in Appendix B. 
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members of the group. This attitude would be reflected by statements, made par- 
ticularly by South Americans, such as, “ Representatives cannot change their minds.” 
This response indicates a tendency on the part of members of the total group to be 
uncertain as to whether their representatives will do the “ right” thing. 

(b) Desire to pool ideas and co-operate with the others in reaching a group goal. 
This attitude would be reflected by statements, made particularly by Near Easterners 
and Americans, such as, “‘ A person’s power in a committee derives from a spontaneous 
recognition by other committee members of that person’s capabilities.” This response 
indicates an effort to give everyone, at least legally, an equal chance to participate. 
Contrast this attitude with the following one. 

(c) Awareness by the committee members of the superiority of their leader. This 
attitude would be reflected in statements, made by all, and in particular by our Chinese 
interviewees, such as, “‘ The chairman has power by the mere fact that he is chairman, 
only secondly because he may also have capability.” 

(d) Trustfulness ; being willing to delegate responsibilities to a person or subgroup 
who then reports back to the total group. This attitude would be reflected in state- 
ments, made particularly by Americans, such as, “‘ Representatives can change their 
minds. Their decisions tend to carry a great deal of weight even though, ultimately, 
the membership of the total group has to vote on them before they can go into effect.” 


Finally, an attitudinal rating was made of the three types of comments 
given by the five members of each culture group. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table I. Table I reads as follows: the letters 


TABLE I 


STRENGTH OF UNDERLYING ATTITUDES IN FOUR CULTURES TOWARD 
PROCEDURAL CUSTOMS IN COMMITTEE MEETINGS 





Near South 
China USA East America 








Formal Group Procedures 


Strength of Attitude : Strong c dbc c a 
Medium bd = b* b d* 
Weak a ca da c 
Special Group Procedures 
Strength of Attitude: Strong a ad a ac 
Medium — b d a 


Weak cbhd c be bd 


Informal Group Customs 
Strength of Attitude: Strong bdc bdce bd a 
Medium =a e c bd 
Weak _ _ a c 


Key to Attitudes : a= Uncertainty about motives of others, 
b = Desire to pool ideas and co-operate. 
c = Awareness of leader superiority. 
d = Trustfulness, in delegating responsibility. 
* Statistical significance of differences in strength of attitudes : All differences between strong and weak 
attitudes are significant, using a (t) test. Those differences between strong and medium attitudes which 
proved statistically reliable are starred. 
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opposite the words “strong”, “ medium” and “ weak” stand for the 
attitude types a, b, c, and d which are described at the bottom of Table I 
(see “ Key to Attitudes”’). Thus, in the case of China, and on the level 
of Formal Group Procedure, attitude type c was found to be strong ; 
attitude types b and d were found to be medium in strength ; and attitude 
type a was found to be weak. The reading of the table proceeds similarly 
on the other levels of Special Group Procedure and Informal Group 
Procedure. 


FINDINGS 


These findings allow for the following interpretations, which of course 
are of limited import because of the inadequacy of the sample used in this 
pilot study. A small attempt will also be made to ferret out implications 
of the findings for the improvement of committee procedures in inter- 
national organizations. 


1. All three aspects of the procedural customs of the South Americans are extensively 
permeated by an attitude of uncertainty with respect to the motives of others.? 
In both formal and informal procedures the South Americans tend to be much 
more uncertain than do the members of the other three cultures. In the area of 
special procedures, all four cultural groups tend to be similarly characterized by 
this uncertainty. Construction of a procedure acceptable to delegates from the four 
different culture groups would have to provide an outlet, therefore, at least initially, 
for attitudes of uncertainty about motives of others. 

2. In the case of China and the Near East the formal procedures reflect a strong aware- 
ness of leader superiority and are accompanied by special procedures reflecting strong 
attitudes of uncertainty about motives of others. The case of South America is 
almost the reverse. In USA the formal procedure, reflecting the three attitudes 
of awareness of leader superiority, trustfulness in delegating responsibility, and desire 
to co-operate, is accompanied by special procedures reflecting both strong attitudes 
of uncertainty about motives of others, and trustfulness in delegating responsibilities. 


When the opportunity presented itself to ameliorate the sample in- 
adequacies and to test some of the above findings, data were obtained from 
50 more subjects. Half of these were from South America, and half from 
the United States. (These particular nationalities were chosen because of 
their greater availability and because of some interesting similarities and 
differences between these two “ cultures” which had become apparent in 
the original study.) The questionnaire used for the new sample was some- 
what more detailed. 


FINDINGS 


The United States sample showed a profile very similar to the one 
presented in Table I. An exception to this general similarity was the 
attitude of “ awareness of leader superiority” which was found to be less 
important in the larger sample. 





® Note however a shift in emphasis on this point in the results of interviews with 25 additional South 
Americans described below. 
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Somewhat greater were the changes in the South American profile. The 
attitude tendencies (1) “ desire to pool ideas and co-operate”, (2) “ trustful- 
ness in delegating responsibility ” and (3) “ awareness of leader superiority ” 
were stronger than in the original South American sample. Although still 
rated as a relatively strong attitude, the attitude of “ uncertainty about 
motives of others” seemed to have also made room in the larger sample 
for the attitudes of “‘ desire to co-operate”, “ trustfulness” and “ awareness 
of leader superiority ”. 

In table form the profiles are as follows : 


TABLE Il 





South America United States 





Formal Group Procedure 


Strength of Attitude: Strong bdc bd 
Medium a — 
Weak ~ ac 
Special Group Procedure 
Strength of Attitude: Strong bd a 
Medium —_ — 
Weak ac bdc 
Informal Group Procedure 
Strength of Attitude: Strong bdac bd 
Medium _ _ 
Weak ~- ac 





In summary, the greater relative strength of attitudes of “ trustfulness in 
delegating responsibilities” and “ desire to pool ideas and co-operate” in 
the United States sample, is still born out by the larger sample. The 
greatest difference with the original profile is found on the level of Special 
Group Procedures. Unlike the United States‘sample, the South Americans 
show a relatively strong shift from an attitude of “ Uncertainty about 
motives of others”, in the original sample, toward attitudes of “ Trustfulness 
in delegating responsibility ” and “ Desire to pool ideas and co-operate”. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the substantive findings presented in this report are extremely 
tentative, due to the inadequacy of the sampling procedures used in obtain- 
ing representatives of different cultures, it is encouraging to note that applica- 
tion of the technique is feasible and might yield very important insights. 
In general, it seems evident that while there are many similarities in com- 
mittee orientation from culture to culture, there are also substantial differ- 
ences. It is fair to assume that these differences in orientation will have an 
effect on the outcome of an international conference. What, exactly, this 
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effect will be will depend on a number of other variables and is a question 
to be answered by experimental research. The contribution of this study 
is, perhaps, that it points out the factor of attitude-orientation-within-a- 
conference as one of the variables to be taken into account in studying inter- 
national conference processes. The pilot study also suggests that highly 
profitable experimental studies might be undertaken between representatives 
of South American and United States cultures. Because of the large number 
of Latin Americans in North America, it would be quite practical to carry 
out such empirical studies in a university setting. The cultural differences 
with respect to committee procedures would be large and should be 
relatively easy to study. 


APPENDIX A 


Questionnaire 


Below are some questions on how meetings of organizations are run in your home country. 
Please mention whether these procedures referred to are well-established customs, or whether t 
change from one situation to the other. (Also mention whether the custom is “ideal” or 
“cc : ” 

practised ””.) 


1. General: What are the purposes for which committees and conferences are used? (Are these 
customs ?) 


Probe: — Should a committee’s decisions be mandatory or advisory? (Is this a custom ?) 


2. General: How are committees organized? (Is this a custom ?) 

—If committees are organized according to a constitution who approves the con- 
stitution ? 

Probes: Is there, in your country, a handbook that outlines the proper customs of committee 
procedure ? 
—Must there be a chairman? How does one become a chairman ? What should 
the chairman's attitude be toward the content discussed? How does the chairman 
help the committee to proceed? Do members have a check on the way in which 
the chairman conducts the meeting ? (Are all these customs ?) 
—How does one become a member of a committee? When a member is a 
tative is he instructed or not ? Is he able to change his mind? Do the needs of 
the committee determine whether a member should be an expert or a representative ? 
(Are all these customs ?) 
—Can the chairman voice his opinion as a part of the chair? Does the chairman 
have a vote? (Is this custom ?) 
—Does the fact that a committee has advisory or mandatory power have anything 
to do with whether a representative can change his mind or not ? 


3. General: How do members of the committee participate ? (Is this a custom ?) 
Probes: Who talks? (Is this a custom ?) 
—Who decides who talks? (Is this a custom ?) 


4. General: How is the agenda worked out? What is its sequence? (Are these customs ?) 
Probes: Who is in charge of working out the agenda? (Is this a custom ?) 
—Is length of speech an important matter? (Is this a custom ?) 
—Is length of meeting an important matter? (Is this a custom ?) 
—Are speeches prepared or not? (Is this a custom ?) 
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5. General : 
Probes : 


6. General : 
Probes : 


Probes : 


8 General : 


9. Background Data : 


(a) Uncertainty of the motives of others. 
Everyone in the total group may be uncertain of the motives of the other members 
and therefore would like to play a part in such an important thing as that of electing 
a committee. We might expect in this case that the role distribution within the 
committee would be such that no one committee member, such as a chairman, would 
have much more power than another. Representatives, it would be expected, would 
not be able to change their minds. The decisions of the committee woul 

to be advisory. There would be relatively few experts ; if there were experts, they 

would be added to the committee as consultants rather than as members. The special 


: When there is a real disagreement in the group, how is it handled? (Is this a 





What do individual members expect to accomplish in the committee meeting ? (Is 
this pretty customary ?) 

Does the customary committee procedure, as it is to be found in handbooks or in the 
constitution of the group, provide for a possible equal contribution of all committee 
members’ ideas to the final decision that the committee may arrive at ? 

—Are there, in practice, any factors which operate to give any particular committee 
member's ideas more weight ? 

—Do the chairman’s ideas tend to have more weight ? 

—Does an “ expert's” ideas tend to have more weight ? 

—Does ability to speak tend to have more weight ? 

—Does the committee procedure provide for the ideas of any one committee member 
or committee subgroup to have more than equal influence on the final decision ? 
(Is this a custom ?) 

—In reaching a decision should there be a compromise or a victory on one side? 
—How should the losing side behave? (Is this custom ?) 


How are decisions reached ? 

Who makes them? (Is this custom ?) 

—lIs voting a means of reaching a decision? Does the final vote depend on the 
votes of a (1) minority ? (2) majority ? or (3) unanimity ? (Are these customs ?) 
—Is the veto a custom in your country? What is the role of the veto? (Are 
these customs ?) 


custom ?) 

Is persuasion a technique ? 

—How is persuasion handled ? 

—Who does it? (Are these customs ?) 


How do you personally think the above customs help or hinder the meeting to achieve 
its purpose ? 


Through what specific experiences have you learned these customs of your country ? 
If you were a member of a committee in your country, could you mention what its 
job was? Was the constituent membership of the committees with which you had 
experience homogeneous or heterogeneous as to their opinion on the issues with which 
the committee had to deal ? 


What is your occupation when you are at home ? 
How long have you been in the USA? 


APPENDIX B 
DESCRIPTION OF ATTITUDES a, b, c, and d 


d be expected 
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procedures would tend toward a restoration of the balance of power existing between 
an individual, or subgroup, and the rest of the group. An effort to enhance one’s 


own power position might also occur. Group member interaction would probably 


” 


be “I” and, to a lesser extent, “we” oriented. 


(b) Desire to co-operate. 

Perhaps the experience of the members has shown that the best results in groups can 
be achieved if everyone has as much a part in the group’s tasks as possible. The role 
distribution within the committee would be expected to, be such as to favor the 
expression of the ideas of all committee members. There will be a greater stress on 
experts than on representatives. If there are representatives they will be expected to 
be able to change their minds. Yet the powers of the committee will be advisory 
so that the larger membership can examine the recommendations made. Special 
procedure would be expected to be directed against efforts on the part of any member 
to gain influence through means other than knowledge and general capability. Group 
member interaction would be “ self-other” oriented and have only traces of “ we” 
orientation. 


(c 


~~ 


Awareness of leader superiority. 
It may be the expectancy of the members of a group that their ideas are not as good 
as those of their “superior” leader. The role distribution within the committee 
would be expected to be one in which many of the directives come from the president 
of the total group. The members and chairman are probably aadiaind. by the 
president of the group. In that case the power of the chairman may not be much 
greater, if any, than the power of any of the other committee members. If the 
members of the committee were elected by the total group, however, and only the 
chairman appointed by the president, the chairman would be expected to have greater 
ower than the members of the committee. The committee’s decisions will often 
e mandatory, especially in the case in which both chairman and members have been 
appointed by the president of the group. There will be a stress on experts rather 
than on representatives. Special procedures would be expected to be directed toward 
enhancing the power of the chairman. Committee member interaction would 
probably be “ we” oriented and have some strong “‘1”’ orientation as well. 


(d) Trustfulness—willingness to delegate responsibility. 

It may be the experience of the members of the group that certain matters can be 
more efficiently delegated to a person or to a group of trusted persons. This person 
will be expected to be voted upon by all the members, to be popular, capable, and 
trustworthy. The committee would be likely to be made up of experts, or to have 
representatives who can change their minds. The committee’s decisions would be 
aes. The role distribution within the committee would be favorable to the 
expression of ideas on the part of all. Special procedures would be directed mainly 
toward limiting the powers of the committee by a constitution or oral agreement. 
Psychological predisposition for group member interaction would be primarily 
“ self-other ” oriented. 
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«“ 7", “we”, and “ self-other ” denote positions on a measuring scale whose lower end reads “ rather 
individualistic” (“‘I” oriented) and whose upper end reads “‘ rather skilled in group living” (“ self- 
other” oriented), 
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THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY?! 
* * * 
A Critical Appreciation 
by 
H. V. DICKS 





At the end of a paper on “ Personality Traits and National Socialist Ideology " 
recently published in this journal, the reviewer asked a rhetorical question as to what 
was being done to investigate the problem of the authoritarian character in our midst. 
The answer came in the shape of this monumental study of the personality structure 
of “ prejudiced persons” by a group of American investigators under the leadership 
of Professor Nevitt Sanford and his co-authors. 

The work began with the problem of trying to define the social and personal 
characteristics of the anti-semite in American society. But even the earliest chapters 
make it clear that this ~waip eso team took a broader and deeper view of their 
task. This was to follow the trail leading from a single social attitude—i.e. anti- 
semitism—towards other features of the prejudiced population’s personality and back- 
ground. The plan of research is phe? 1 thought out and dovetailed. It uses large 
scale questionnaire work, supplemented by representative interviewing and by the use 
of projection material from the interview samples. We find great scrupulousness at 
every stage to check the statistical reliability not only of the findings but of the procedures. 

It should be stressed that the research team who produced The Authoritarian Personality 
were guided by clear hypotheses which they proceeded to test and refine in successive 
studies towards a pass ~s converging build-up of supporting evidence in the book. 
This is in contrast to the reproach, sometimes levelled at American sociological research, 
that it collects data without asking specific questions of them. 

‘The reviewer could not avoid the strange feeling that, despite war-time secrecy, 
someone must have been listening to his own ideas and hypotheses on the authoritarian 
personality-structure evolved in the context of his study of Nazis and non-Nazis from 
1941 onwards, At times this similarity, indeed identity, of approach (with due allow- 
ance for the great difference in scope and scale) becomes ludicrously close—as when 
the study culminates in the formulation of the F (or fascist) syndrome as a “ new 
anthropological species”. Due allowance must be made, therefore, for a marked 
prejudice on the part of this reviewer in favour of a book which parallels so fully, 





1 The Authoritarian Personality: T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson and 
R. Nevitt Sanford. Studies in Prejudice Series, Harper, New York, 1950 (pp. 990; $7.50). 
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painstakingly, and in the much more difficult setting of their own civilian culture, 
what was just sketched out in his own Nazi study. 

Despite the book’s enormous size there is really not much that could have been 
omitted or shortened, seeing that it is chiefly a record of research done and not a book 
of essays. Much of the evidence, all the methodology, and all the statistical tables 
are there. Some repetition and overlap exists but does not impair the value of the 
book. It is to be hoped that it will be widely read, but the size is a deterrent. It is 
therefore incumbent on a reviewer to attempt to give a reasonably adequate picture 
of what the book is about. The authors are interested in a major question of our 
epoch : What produces the prejudiced, bigoted, restricted, and potentially destructive 
individual in our culture area—perhaps in all complex cultures—and how widely 
distributed is he in societies which consider themselves democratic, but which might 
be wrecked by his kind ? 

First as to the basic assumptions, conceptual framework and hypotheses of the work. In 
the authors’ own words, they started from the proposition “ that the political, economic, 
and social convictions of an individual often form a broad and coherent pattern, as 
if bound together by a ‘ mentality’ or ‘ spirit’, and that this pattern is an expression 
of deep-lying trends in his personality”. On this proposition, anti-semitism—the 

point of departure for the whole investigation—was likely to be part of a broader 
ideological Gonmk; using ideology as meaning an organization of opinions, attitudes 
and values in relation to man and society. Though ideologies “ have an existence 
independent of any single individual” and “ are results both of historical processes 
and of contemporary social events”, they have “for different individuals different 
degrees of appeal, a matter which depends upon the individual’s needs and the degree 
to which these needs are being satisfied or frustrated”’. Here, in essence, is the psycho- 
dynamic basis of the whole project, implying, as is ater in the book made explicit, 
the unity of psycho-analytic psychology, sociology, and history, somewhat along the 
lines : Bap social forces (transmitted as cultural heritage by the parents) <> personality 
needs <> present ideology and social behaviour. The last link in the chain: we may 
add, would include the creation of institutions or the remodelling of existing institutions 
to express the needs in terms of social behaviour, provided enough “ birds of a feather ” 
united to make a given type of behaviour representative and respectable enough. Such 
an eruption of latent motivations with a strong historical-regressive flavour took place 
in Germany, where the authoritarian syndrome became clear in caricature exaggeration 
for all to see, and created its own institutions, S.A., S.S., and the rest. 

The authors’ working hypotheses for the study were thus able to lean upon the 
work of Fromm, E. H. Erikson, and others who had in their turn been fertilizing the 
investigations of various workers into aspects of prejudice, socially destructive behaviour, 
and their genesis according to psycho-analytic theory (c.g. Lasswell). The authors 
are concerned to integrate the psycho-analytic with a Gestalt approach formulating 
their hypothesis of personality structure with sufficient depth and clarity, which gives 
both focus and perspective to their method. They distinguish three levels : 


(1) manifest ideology, as revealed in “surface” study of opinions ; 

(2) a preconscious or tacit private sphere, which discloses itself to relatively superficial 
examination ; and 

(3) a latent, unconscious content of phantasies and other repressed forces which 
have to be inferred from intensive studies by interview and projection methods. 


These layers may have differing degrees of consistency or completeness of integration 
in given individuals, but the structure of the personality in all cases represents an organized 
whole—a Gestalt—“ in the sense that the constituent parts are related in psychologically 
meaningful ways”’, Field-theoretical concepts play a part also in the emphasis the 
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authors place on the situational factor—that is the socio-economic forces to which 
a given personality is exposed. The personality factor is conceived as a readiness, 
a “set” or potential for showing certain preferences or directions of behaviour, given 
a situational “ field”. The authors’ very clear and full exposition, in the Introduction, 
of this part of their thinking constantly recalls the mind and approach of the late Harry 
Stack Sullivan, and will repay reading on its own account. It is a masterly summary 
of the psycho-cultural theory. 

Turning now to methodology, there is here, as already stated, an orchestration of 
most of the techniques familiar to the social and personality psychologist and psychiatrist. 
What appealed especially to the present reviewer was the interlocking use of question- 
naire os clinical interview. You first set a relatively superficial questionnaire to a 
population and catch your glaringly prejudiced and unprejudiced fractions ; you then 
examine the extremes of the scale by interview and projection methods, and thus arrive 
at a more general and deeper level of motivations and forces behind the questionnaire 
responses ; this enables you so to construct the next questionnaire as to include only 
the most meaningful and significant items. By such means you gradually move from 
the periphery towards the core of the personality structure and are able to subsume 
what were in effect soundings for derived or secondary need systems at social level 
(symptoms) in a final questionnaire, which turns out to be a reliable indicator for 
latent content of the subject’s minds on a mass scale, as verified by more interviews. 
This may sound not so very difficult or novel. The reviewer and his colleagues, 
O. A. Oeser, N. A. Brangham, and Paul Lafitte, arrived at a very similar method of 
devising a “ robot psychologist” in the shape of such a “‘ latent content ’’ questionnaire 
in connection with a need for the preliminary screeing of High and Low F Germans. 
Such work required a most intimate sensitization to the subtle differences in superficially 
similar statements, great skill and tact in adapting the wording in relatively few ques- 
tionnaire propositions so as to invite clear-cut agreement or disagreement from the 
sample population it is desired to sort out inco contrast groups without mobilizing 
inner defences ; and—most difficult of all—to assign the correct scoring weight to 
the items and answers, and later to handle the material statistically. The clarity and 
consistency of thought in conceptualization and in the interpretation of the data in 
this study compel our attention and admiration. 

Secondly, the structure and contents of the book. There are, after the Introduc- 
tion, five Parts. The first part is devoted to the Measurement of Ideological trends, 
and presents the construction and methods of giving of the questionnaires, together 
with the treatment of the results. This part begins with an account of preliminary 
(hypothesis-forming) interviews with two contrasted college men, by Nevitt Sanford, 
the content analysis of which is a most elegant exercise in psycho-dynamic thinking. 
Thereafter Daniel Levinson takes over the intricate account of the gradual refinement 
and inclusiveness of the attitude scales used as the study progressed from anti-semitism 
through wider “‘ ethnocentricity ” (or fear of outgroups) to general politico-economic 
ideology. The latter calls up echoes of Allport’s and Vernon’s work on “‘ conservative” 
and “ radical”. ‘We next arrive at the notion of an “ anti-democratic individual” 
whose responses to these scales may be said to define High F syndrome operationally. 
The whole team is next seen devising a new scale to measure the anti-democratic trends, 
what is henceforth called the F scale, and shows us the reasoning behind the choice 
of variables composing the scale. The Variables (p. 228) are well worth enumerating 
and commenting on in condensed form : 


(a) Rigid conventionalism (‘‘ middle class”’). 

(b) Authoritarian submission (uncritical attitude towards idealized moral authorities 
of the in-group). 

(c) Authoritarian aggression (towards people who violate the conventional values). 
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This trend, it may be added, is that which incorporates the hostility to out- 
groups (foreigners, socialists, working people, etc.) who are thought of as “Id” 
symbols (reviewer's term). This corresponds to my own “ sadism”’ variable. 

(d) Anti-intraception (opposition to the subjective, imaginative and tenderminded). 
This is none other than the reviewer's variable of “‘ Tenderness taboo ’”’. 

(e) Superstition and sterotypy (the belief in mystical determinants of the individual’s 
fate, and the disposition to think in rigid categories). This is a variable con- 
cerned with the anti-scientific, dogmatic, obscurantist side of the high F person, 
poe due to fears and walling-off of the unknowable unconscious. It 

affinities with the Nazi “ gottglaubig”’ variable of my study. 

(£) Power and “ toughness” (preoccupation with dominance-submission, strong- 
weak, leader-follower dimension, identification with power figures; over- 
stress of [American—H. V. D.] conventionalized attributes of the ego; exag- 
gerated assertion of strength and toughness). This might almost be regarded 
as the key variable, since it overlaps with (b) and (c) above and also holds 
a clue to their psychopathological roots in an uneasy, repressed homosexual, 
father-tie. This variable was dealt with by the reviewer by separating the 
dominance-submission aspect as “ Father-identification ”, and the “ toughness ”’ 
aspect as “ homosexuality ”—later renamed “ cult of manliness”. 

(g) Destructiveness and cynicism (generalized hostility, vilification of the human). 
This could also be another aspect of anti-intraception, as of a rejected baby 
whose world of objects is all evil. 

(h) Projectivity. This variable is the exact homologue of the reviewer’s “ projection” 
—the paranoid extra-punitiveness and rejection of unmanageable guilt, which 
provides, it would seem, the driving force for variables (c), (d), (e) and (g) 
above, and all of a piece with the need for rigid ego-standards. 

It is interesting that the authors also include probes for hypochondriacal 
and contamination anxiety, paralleled by the reviewer's line of thought on 
“ aetiology ”’. 

(i) Sex (exaggerated concern with sexual “ goings-on”’). This is, in effect, the 
prying, “Mrs. Grundy,” poison-pen preoccupation of libidinally frustrated 
persons, with perhaps subtler displacements to political smear-campaigns, 
Th to denounce and “‘ unmask’. One has to regard this as a sub-variable 
of (h). 

On all these variables, which when well marked constitute the authoritarian 
syndrome, there is obtained a striking difference, often of high statistical sig- 
nificance, between the persons who had shown ‘anti-semitism, etc., and those 
not prejudiced. The interrelation and consistency of the questionnaire scores 
with one another is also impressive. 


Parts Two and Three of the book are devoted to showing, through clinical interviews 
and projection tests respectively, that the variables measured in the questionnaires are 
really personality attributes, and to deepen our understanding of the genesis of the 
potential authoritarian character and of its opposite. In all, 80 persons (40 high and 
40 low) were interviewed, taking care that they should represent the sample as a whole 
(the total population studied by the techniques of at least Part One was 2,099). This 
sample would seem rather small. 

The clinical schedule used by the interviewers distinguishes between implicit areas 
of interest or topics, and the actual questions put to the subjects, concerning which 
the interviewer was left reasonably free. It net we be asked here, by way of a criticism, 


why it was considered an advantage for the interviewer to have before him the detailed 
questionnaire oot ee of the subjects. The cross-checking value of the interviews 
seems somewhat 


essened by this procedure (cf. p. 304). An evaluation by independent 
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raters of the interview protocols was an attempt to offset this. The interview structure 
has excellent internal coherence, eliciting deeper motivations behind the various aspects 
of the subjects’ life situations: (1) vocation; (2) money attitudes; (3) religion ; . 
(4) clinical data, among which the emotional relations to the parents were ranked 
as of “‘ paramount importance” (p. 315); at this level a classical psycho-analytical 
orientation was aber set in the design and use of categories; (5) politics, with 
emphasis on presence or absence of secondary projections of personal need systems ; 
(6) minorities and “ race”, by which it was also hoped to ascertain “ to what degree 
a subject’s innermost preoccupations, such as sex, dependency and ‘ anality’, are pro- 
jected into the social sphere”’ (p. 322). A further aim of this part was to determine 
the amount of insight, degree of latent conflict, and of readiness to act in undemocratic 
fashion. Rating of the record was done very much like that of the reviewers’ own : 
“a compromise between case study and statistical approach,” since the focus was on 
oup trends and not on the individual case (p. 325). The scoring was by categories, 
embodied and defined in a scoring manual which contrasts “‘ presumably high”’ with 
“presumably low” variants implied in the working Siesehinn For example, in 
rating the interview record in respect to parent-attitudes “ conventional idealization 
of parents” is high-scoring, “‘ objective appraisal” at parents is low-scoring. This 
part of the book is impressive for its subtle clinical insight already demonstrated in 
earlier studies by Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik, now embodied more fully in the volume. 

Essentially the high F personality’s disorder lies in its intolerance of anxiety and 
conflict over ambivalence, leading to rigid counter-cathexes, insightlessness, rejection 
or projection of deviant trends in the psyche, and adherence to stereotyped shallowness 
of inner chaos, as well as deviant (“‘intraceptive”’) feelings, and its affect is more 
genuine. It is impossible in a review to do justice to the rich concrete material of this 
section of the book, and only a few striking examples of fresh insight into the con- 
trasted personality patterns can be given. Thus, under the contrast-categories ‘“‘ Sub- 
mission versus Principled Independence” Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik notes “ that many of 
the high-scoring men not only submit to discipline and punishment . . . but often 
find themselves in complete agreement with the administration of harsh punishment ” 
(p. 351). “The inability of the typical high-scoring subject to express aggression 
toward, or independence from, parents is due to the overpitched intensity of these 
feelings, so that the fear of punishment is too great...” (p. 352). The resultant 
dependence is not love-seeking (Murray’s “ nurturance-succourance affiliation”, rated 
low), but “ exploitive-manipulative”, in line with potential delinquency (p. 353). 
“ The relatively ssaiidaniadlk emphasis on getting love, in low-scoring subjects, as 
compared with . . . getting power and material benefits, in the high-scoring subjects, 
is a basic differentiation . . .” (p. 355), a finding which has the most profound con- 
sequences for any society or human group, as the author clearly recognizes. “‘ Duty” 
replaces “love”’—and we may add: Social contract replaces sense of community. 
And again Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik notes “‘ the orientation of low-scoring men toward 
gaining affection primarily from the mother . . . high-scoring men, in contrast, seem 
more oriented towards the father” (p. 356). A funding which ties up with John 
Bowlby’s research into juvenile delinquency, is that “‘ unprejudiced (i.e. low F) subjects 
received more love, and therefore have more basic security in their relationships to 
their parents” (p. 357). 

On all those points where the study touches the genesis of personality-deformation, 
as in harsh versus “‘ assimilable’’ discipline, rigid versus principled strictness, and the 
like, the findings on this interview sample provide powerful evidence in favour of 
modern ideas on mental hygiene of individuals and groups. The relation between 
harsh parental figures and high F is here demonstrated to a very high degree of reliability. 
An interesting generalization is seen in the thwarting of cross-sexual oedipal relations : 
a high F man typically has a stern, threatening father image and a weak, “ sacrificing, 
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kind, submissive” mother-image, while prejudiced (high F) women “ tend to refer 
to the provider role in their fathers”, and also have an exploitive attitude to their 
mothers, “ with a connotation of limitless sacrifice devoid of healthy mutuality ” 
. 366). 

e In brief, the family relations of the average High-scorers in this study present a 
picture of fearful subservience to parental demands, with early suppression of un- 
acceptable impulses ; the acceptance by the children of the conventional, status-seeking 
goals of the elders ; the splitting off of deviant need systems with consequent loss of 
personal integrity. These suppressed needs find distorted outlets in social and political 
attitudes. Moral indignation, first experienced in the attitude of one’s parents towards 
the self, is redirected against weaker out-groups and issues in orientation towards power 
“and contempt for the allegedly weak and inferior”. There is conformity without 
integration, stereotypy without genuine affect and loss of spontaneity, reliance being 
placed on cliché’s. The attitude to authority is highly ambivalent: “. . . we find 
both over-conformity and underlying destructiveness towards established authority, 
customs and institutions”. There is, as mentioned, the stern, distant father image 
who secures his son’s submission, and which results in an idealizing of rugged, aggressive 
masculinity, while the inadequate relation to the mother prevents the adoption of 
some of the “ softer” values. The high F male has more opportunities to compensate 
for these weaknesses—he may demonstrate his independence, he may lord it over 
women. High-scoring women, with fewer outlets, are demonstrated to have stronger 
underlying hostilities and “more rigid defences than their male counterparts” 
(pp. 385-388). 

The above are all findings which might have been written about the Nazi cases. 
Delving somewhat deeper into basic libido organization of the interview sample, the 
author finds as typical a “ lack of individuation and of real object relationship ”, marked 
by “ relative isolation of sexual impulses from the rest of the personality, the paucity 
of affection and the . . . exploitive, manipulative approach in the choice of mate” 
(p. 404). By contrast with the High scorers, the Low have more overt anxieties and 
conflicts over sex adjustment, but their ambivalences about sex roles are internalized, 
rather than expressed as “‘ overt admiration and underlying disrespect”, typical for 
the High. No less important are some of the striking glimpses of authoritarian behaviour 
in the sphere of secondary object relations—the mh Moralistic condemnation, pro- 
jection, both of guilt and hostility, the hierarchical as against the egalitarian concept 
of human relations, consequently a tendency to anxiety-ridden, ruthless climbing to 
success, and preference of status to warmth and genuineness in human relations ; all 
these are significantly related to the High F personality. The concept of the self in 
the High scorers turns out to be a facade of “ self-glorification, conventionality of ego 
ideal, and lack of insight ; and at the same time they exhibit self-contempt which is 
not faced as such...” (p. 421). The High scorer will tend to deny intrapsychic 
causes but will prefer to give explanations or self-exculpations in terms of heredity, 
physical factors, etc., if indeed he accepts causality for his behaviour at all. The High 
F will merely appeal to “ Will power” (p. 425). A further point, among many, 
worth noting is that the High F’s tend to display a discontinuity between the childhood 
self and the present self, though this does not reach statistical significance. 

Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik’s own summary chapter, XII, on Dynamic and Cognitive 

onality organization links the discrete sectors of investigation by the psycho-analytic 
Leeda according to which the character structure is a defence against major need 
systems. She says, ‘ The difference between ethnocentric and non-ethnocentric extremes 
hinges more on the rejection versus the acceptance of such depth factors as homo- 
sexuality, or aggression, or passivity, or anality, than it does on the mere presence 
or absence of one or another of these tendencies. In other words, it was not primarily 
the relative strength of such tendencies that seemed to matter, but rather the way in 
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which these . . . were handled in the motivational dynamics of the subject... In 
the framework of these dynamics, defense mechanisms are the instruments of rejection 
of those tendencies which the subject is not ready to face or incorporate” (p. 442). 
The defence mechanisms are accordingly examined in a scoring method which cuts 
across previous categories and is more inferential, along psycho-analytic lines. 

The basis for scoring is the expectation of greater counter-cathexis of direct or 
sublimated pre-genital trends in the High F than in the Low. In regard to orality, 
only a ma can be demonstrated, while in the case of rigid-moralistic anal reaction- 
formations the difference proves to be statistically significant.. The treatment of the 
data on aggressiveness and ambivalence overlaps a good deal with the reviewer’s. The 
differentiation of high and low scorers follows the expectation. Identifications are 
examined, the high scorers being expected to have inverted oedipal attachments, under- 
lying ego-alien identifications with the opposite-sexed parents’ roles, hence pseudo- 
exaggeration of their own sex role. The super-ego of high F’s is either externalized 
or else rigid and guilt-producing, leading to rejection of all infantile needs—sex, 
aggression against parents, passivity, etc. The ego is expected to be weak, though 
this may be masked by compulsive and opportunistic over-realism. The low scorers 
are characterized by the opposite tendencies. In respect of all but the “ identification” 
categories the hypotheticated differences stood up to the test of significance. Dr. 
Frenkel-Brunswik, however, failed to obtain any significant differences in the ways 
in which the oedipal identifications worked out for High and Low scorers in The 
‘Women, while in The Men his interview sample was too small for reliable conclusions. 
Using almost identical criteria of “‘ Oedipus solution” on a sample of 138 German 
men (as against this author’s 20), this inverted oedipus picture and repression of identi- 
fications with the mother (feminine trends) was among the most unequivocal finds in 
my series. It is a pity that, with so great a project, the numbers interviewed could 
not have been larger, to place the statistical issue beyond the complaint of “‘ too few”. 
The super-ego results are as expected. “High scorers . . . do not succeed in making 
the important step from mere ‘social anxiety’ to real conscience” (p. 455). 

A number of less important variables were also tested for. It is surprising that, 
with this degree of refinement of approach, neither compulsiveness nor narcissism were 
explicitly amongst these, though they occur as overtones in the discussions of Data. 

On the cognitive side, the study finds the high F’s to be more rigid and anti-scientific 
in the sense of displaying stereotyped, prejudged, blinkered attitudes tending towards 
“ pseudo-science ”, and also more given to suggestibility than their low-scoring brethren. 
That the statistical validations should be so consistent within various cross-checks is 
remarkable in view of the fact that the persons doing the rating only had records of 
interviews but no knowledge of the standing of the akincs on the questionnaire scales. 
Is it possible that the close knowledge by the interviewers of the questionnaire responses 
of their subjects might have favoured this very striking confirmation of nearly all 
expected trends? But despite this small doubt, after some experience with similar 
variables, the reviewer has a sense of internally consistent and dynamically compre- 
hensible gestalt—at least in regard to the males. Dr. Frenkel-Brunswik finds the 
females less easy to differentiate on her present variables. 

So far we have looked at only half the contents of this book, perhaps the more 
important half with the major findings. Part Three contains studies by Betty Aron, 
with Thematic Apperception test material on substantially the same group of 80 subjects 
as were also meneybiosl: The scoring of ten pictures followed Murray’s and Sanford’s 
(one of the co-authors) well-known lines. Some of the scores are in the expected 
direction—such as high scorers expressing submissive needs and aggression needs more 
often than low scorers, whereas the free play of creative, imaginative behaviour seems 
greater in the low. The “molar” analysis of Themes reveals similarly consistent 
confirmatory trends, the most significant of which seems that the high scorers tend 
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to dwell on primitive impulsive aggression more frequently, to condemn it and to 
visualize punishment of the perpetrator. High F’s also tend to dichotomize sex roles 
more rigidly. 

The second projective technique employed is that of the “ projective question”, 
done by Daniel Levinson as a piece of new work. He employs eight wed simply 
arate questions, put as a questionnaire calling for a written, free answer. The 
answers were then extracted in groups and categorized by reference to already known 
or expected high and low variables. Here, among other questions, is one which Oeser 
and Dicks also found very discriminating for high and low F’s in a pilot series of 100 
Germans at the extreme ends of the scale—namely, “ What great people do you admire 
most?” The lows tend to respond with figures from the arts and sciences or from 
the field of social and political reform. The highs go for military heroes or for other 
figures emphasizing rugged enterprise. In the Levinson study some religious leaders 
are added. The results are carefully scored and validated for 312 subjects, and seem 
reliably to distinguish high from low by reference to the other data of the study. Here 
would seem to be a simply administered technique to supplement clinical interviews 
with standard and scorable material—with questions devised ad hoc to suit the given 
enquiry. 

tx Four, by T. W. Adorno, is partly the account of another study in prejudice, 
and contains a series of articles or essays commenting on various social and political 
ideologies revealed by qualitative interviewing of anti-semites and non-prejudiced 
persons. The material is the interviewing counterpart to questionnaire findings and 
might have been more conveniently placed next to it in the plan of the volume, since 
it seems to have been in the nature of hypothesis—suggesting Data. The reading 
provides a frightening account of the muddle, stereotypy, personalization, and sheer 
ignorance of social and political issues in a sample of population which, as Levinson 
had shown earlier, was above the intelligence norm. We realize how necessary it is 
to carry out such studies in Great Britain, whose population we complacently assume 
to be a “ mature and educated democracy”. This part of the book is not, however, 
very impressive. The writer seems uncertain how to evaluate the sayings of his sources ; 
the interpretative work is scrappy and at times tautological. Adorno becomes more 
interesting when he tries to abstract types or sub-syndromes from among the high F 
character which, like the reviewer, he considers to be a true “ structural unit” (p. 751). 
He isolates the following reaction types: (1) surface resentment, the “ ressentiment”’ 
of the petty bourgeois, but not otherwise a “ type” of human being ; (2) The con- 
ventional (both in the sense of “ respectable ”’ and “‘ conforming ’’) ; (3) The “ Authori- 
tarian ” syndrome, closest to the overall picture, a la Fremm and Horkheimer ; (4) The 
Rebel and Psychopath, with the “tough guy” as one extreme ; ( 3) The crank—(the 
reviewer offers the case of Rudolf Hess as an outstanding example); and (6) The 
manipulative type—the quasi-schizophrenic stress on “ activity ’’ and mechanistic over- 
realism, with complete disregard of the human beings, who can be disposed of like 
cattle or vermin. Among low scorers he distinguishes a “rigid’’; a “ protesting” 
(both strict super-ego owners); an “impulsive” (with a perhaps too permissive 
super-ego) ; an “ easy-going” (cf. the reviewer’s use of the same term for low scorers), 
and a “ genuine li a ”” type. 

Part Five returns to a Biller consideration, by Nevitt Sanford, of the contrasting 
individual cases of the same high and low college students with whom the study was 
started in order to give more ced and concreteness to the findings on groups. It 
ends with two separate small studies by William R. Morrow and Maria Hertz Levinson, 
on delinquents and neurotics respectively, with a focus on the main subject of the 
study. Morrow’s starting-point is that criminals are a key group for the understanding 
of fascism, since they share with fascists a lack of adequate or normal super-ego develop- 
ment, incapacity for stable object relations, readiness to attack weak or defenceless 
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people or groups, and underlying feelings of weakness, passivity, and homosexuality. 
The sample of 110 (with 12 individual interviews) yields ‘‘ pseudo-democratic”’ high 
scorers, operationally defined fascists, and low scorers. The prison group Morrow 
examined scored higher on the Ethnocentric, the Political, ad the F scale than any 
other group tested, and were found to hold very “ conservative” and reactionary 
views on most topics. The high-scoring criminal is seen to be motivated chiefly by 
anti-weakness defences, while the low-scoring one is in ambivalent quest of love. These 
distinctions might be of real interest to criminologists. 

Dr. Maria H. Levinson’s sample of 121 patients from the Langley Porter Clinic 
at San Francisco is a lower middle class group of mixed early psychotic-psychoneurotic 
type. The authoress herself admits the very inconclusive nature of her findings with 
the Ethnocentric (E) scale. What is perhaps interesting is that this group scored lower 
on this F-related scale than the average of all the groups forming the main study, and 
that “extreme” scores of low or high were not related to “extreme” degrees of 
mental disturbance. When it came to trying to relate types of psychiatric disorder 
to performance on the E scale, pacers psychiatric classification, as was to be 
expected, broke down. Lack of insight, tendency to convert into physical symptoms 
and intolerance of psychological interpretation, as well as vague paranoid fears and 
pseudo-toughness, appeared among the high, while the low were more aware of them- 
selves and thus presented more variegated individual personality problems. “ All the 
important variables in which high and low scoring patients differed, were identical 
with those found to differentiate high and low scorers in groups . . . relatively little 
disturbed” (p. 964). The general fi otheses of the main Ait were supported and 
clarified somewhat by this series, which, very broadly, found stronger egoes and more 
acceptance of inner tension in the “‘ democrats” than in the “ prejudiced”. There 
is no linear correlation between psychosis and high F, but there is some suggestive 
trend among the low F’s to internalize their aggression. 

No apology is made for the length of this review. It is hoped that the serious 
student’s appetite has been whetted to plunge into this magnum opus which demonstrates 
the growing integration of approach to problems of a, and of group and 
political behaviour-potentials. The reviewer is not competent to criticize the rigour 
of the many statistical processes employed to give greater authority to the work. 
But that it is a major contribution to the purposes both of preventive psychiatry and 
of methodology cannot be denied. The authors have succeeded in getting very near 
the heart of one of the major social problems in social psychology. . 

Work on this scale cannot be undertaken very often or in many places and maximal 
working-through of its lessons and findings are strongly urged. It would seem essential, 
for example, that social scientists should take the techniques, which are not hard to 
abstract from this work, and direct them to testing some of the crucial areas of social 
and political tension in contemporary life. Among these, the Left-wing Zealot, the 
executive and managing class, and the problem of the “F” factor in marriage and 
inter-sexual behaviour might yield the richest insights. In all of these categories of 
population the provision of a new and well-tried measuring rod for the proportions 
of anxiety and aggression as against Eros opens up great prospects of unifying aetiological 
thinking in at present isolated areas such as delinquency, political extremism, child 
study, intolerance, and so forth, in a central hypothesis about the genesis of social 
destructiveness in certain well-defined, harmful social and family patterns. Such a 
hypothesis is provided by The Authoritarian Personality, and by its authors’ industry 
in supporting it with finely planned and executed research. 
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